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SIN AND ATONEMENT 


By James Tuayer Appison 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Ill. Tue Puace or Curist’s DeatTH IN THE WorK or ATONEMENT 


The death of Christ was an event continuous with his whole life 
of self-sacrifice. It marked the completion of that life and the cul- 
mination of that self-sacrifice. But it introduced no novel factor. 
It was all of a piece with the whole. Unrelenting resistance to sin, 
unreserved self-giving, unwavering obedience to God’s will—these 
were manifested in supreme degree on the Cross. But all these had 
been shown forth day by day throughout the life of Christ. In 
fact it is only our knowledge of his character and his purpose before 
he was crucified that enables us to interpret the Cross as a willing 
sacrifice and a moral triumph. It is the testimony of his life’s per- 
fect record which prevents us from viewing the crucifixion as simply 
the execution of a victim. 

In other words, the Cross represents in concentrated and dramatic 
form what all the ministry of Christ displays more diffusely and less 
acutely—namely, the price he paid for being the Savior of men. It 
was the last and bitterest installment of a price which he had been 
paying daily since his baptism and ever more heavily during the 
months just past—a fusion of physical, mental, and spiritual pain. 
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202 SIN AND ATONEMENT 


The effect of the life, of course, would have been destroyed if before 
death he had surrendered or weakened. On the other hand, the 
mere death in itself would have been meaningless if it had not been 
the death of such a One as had lived that life. ‘Therefore whatever 
saving power we attribute to the death of Christ must be attributed 
also to his life. Why, then, did the death of Christ receive such 
tremendous emphasis in the early preaching of Christianity and in 
its later doctrinal development? Why has “the Work of Christ” and 
“the Atonement” so often proved to be simply an interpretation of 


Calvary? 
Modern historical criticism, I believe, would validate the statement 
that the closest inner circle of Jesus’ disciples had come to believe 
that he was the Messiah. As they followed him to Jerusalem they 
aS had high hopes that somehow his triumph would be striking and 
a. final. ‘They had no ears for his sombre warnings of his approaching 
a rejection and suffering. Then came the devastating shock of his 


arrest and trial and his shameful death. That God’s Messiah should 
be nailed to a cross by Roman soldiers was a shattering blow. So 
far as this death spelled defeat, the verdict was wiped out three days 
later by the news of the Resurrection. The knowledge that the Lord 
had risen transfigured the meaning of Calvary and made the Gospel 
message a message of victory. Nevertheless the execution of the 
Christ remained a fact that must be explained not only to disciples 
but to whatever Jews they might hope to win. Even though it was 
no longer the last word of the story, it was still an event that in 
some mysterious way must have a meaning. All the more clearly, 
indeed, must it have some deep significance since now it was known 
to be the death not of a forsaken and deluded teacher, but of the 
Risen One whom God had gloriously vindicated. 


In searching eagerly for guidance to explain the crucifixion of the 
Messiah the Apostles did what all good Jews would naturally do: 
they turned to the Scriptures. It was the Scriptures which had fore- 
told the coming of the Messiah, and it must be that somewhere in 
their pages there would be discovered an interpretation of his suffer- 
ing and death. In the course of time they found this needed help. 
Whether they followed suggestions that Jesus himself had given them 
or found the key through their own insight will never be known. The 
important point is that part of the early proclamation of the Gospel 
was the claim that Christ had suffered and died for our sins; and 
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the texts to which obvious and sometimes direct appeal was made 
were passages in the Second Isaiah which deal with the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord. 

Undoubtedly to Jesus himself these words of Isaiah had come to 
have a direct bearing upon his own career and its ever more ob- 
viously fatal ending; but it seems practically certain that the “Ser- 
vant” passages had never been taken by Jewish thinkers to have any 
Messianic significance. For the Apostles, however, in these early 
days, the fiftieth, fifty-second, and fifty-third chapters of Isaiah 
offered a heaven-sent revelation. Anyone could see at once that 
they applied to Jesus. “I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and 
spitting.” And again, “His image was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men.” And then comes 
the most memorable of all the prophet’s words, which seem to have 
been uttered with Calvary in mind: “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten by God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities . . . and with his stripes 
we are healed. ... The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all... . He bore the sins of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.” What could have been written more plainly in 
prophecy of the crucified Messiah and in interpretation of his cruel 
death? 

Thus it came about that the shocking event which loudly called 
for explanation received that explanation at a very early stage in the 
development of the Christian community. If we may judge from 
St. Paul’s statement about what he learned from the Apostles, it was 
accepted teaching not only that Jesus was the Christ but that “he 
died for our sins.” It had been ordained by God that the Messiah 
should suffer, and his death had redemptive value. Just what was 
meant by saying “he died for our sins,” just how his death could 
affect our relation to God, is nowhere explained. Probably the cause 
of this failure to explain was that the meaning and effect of Christ’s 
death had not been reasoned about and hence could not be stated in 
rational terms. The sorrowing disciples had not primarily been 
searching their minds for a reason. They had been searching the 
Scriptures for a justification. That is what they found in Isaiah, 
and having found it they were content simply to repeat it. They had 
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obtained an answer from the infallible Bible, and it was enough to 
transmit it reverently to those whom they taught. As a matter of 
fact, from that day to this there has never been any agreement in 
the Church as to how Christ’s death affects our relation to God. 


The stunning psychological impact upon the Apostles occasioned 
by the death of Christ so colored the standard interpretation of the 
work of Christ that the death itself was accorded a disproportionate 
value in the total picture. And the horror of unbelieving Jews at 
the thought of a crucified Messiah accentuated the emphasis. Hence 
to this very day “the Atonement” suggests the blood of Christ on 
the Cross because in the primitive community it was the death which 
demanded explanation and defence rather than the life. The mental 
“trauma” produced in the minds of the Lord’s closest disciples by 
the crucifixion has permanently warped nearly all subsequent treat- 
ment of the doctrine of Christ’s work. One of the few exceptions 
before modern times is the author of the Fourth Gospel. His whole 
interpretation of the saving work of Christ gives no undue prominence 
to the death and tends to telescope into one process of “glorification” 
the Passion, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. 

The exaggerated emphasis attributed to the mere blood on the 
cross and the mere physical act of giving up the ghost has ever since 
“Christ made atonement for our sins,” “We are saved by his blood,” 
have never been able to agree on how this happens, shows that the 
early doctrine of the Atonement was not a gradual healthy growth 
produced distorted and irrational theories of how Christ saves men. 
The very fact that successive generations have gone on saying, 
“Through his death we are granted remission of our sins,” and yet 
of normal Christian experience but a hasty tour de force to solve the 
immediate problem arising from the crucifixion of Jesus by the 
Romans—to remove the doubts of believers and to silence the de- 
rision of opponents. What is abnormal and distorted is not the faith 
and experience that Christ saves us from our sins, but that the 
chief factor in that process is his death and that the process is pri- 
marily concerned not with cleansing from sin but with the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

It must be admitted, no doubt, that for sound theology it is the 
Cross in its broader sense and its wider context that deserves a 
deeply significant place in Christian thought—Gethsemane, the ar- 
rest, the trial, the scourging, the crucifixion, the last words, the ex- 
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piring groan. Taken all together this series of events is saturated 
with eternal meaning and is instinct with power to move and to 
save. Yet if that is true, it is true only because in that very series 
of events we find in heightened degree and in the most intense form 
the same experiences with which Jesus had been painfully familiar 
through the greater part of his ministry. 

The true significance of the career of Christ is the significance of 
the whole. Of that whole the voluntary death was an indispensable 
part; but it is still a part and not the whole. More than that, the 
atoning work of Christ was not only continuous throughout his life 
and operative in his death and resurrection. It has been continuous 
ever since. His activity in saving men from sin includes the cease- 
less activity of the living Christ. Atoning sacrifice is not something 
done once for all. It is never ending. What the Savior once did for 
us can be brought to fruition and perfection only by what he now 
does im us. 


IV. Tue So-caLttep “Cost or ForciveENEss” IN THE ATONEMENT 


Modern theologians who repudiate all theories of a substitutionary 
sacrifice in the Atonement, often refer to God’s forgiveness as a 
very “costly” process. They speak of the Cross as revealing “the 
costliness of forgiveness” or as showing what it “costs” God to for- 
give. Judging from their language it would seem that they believe 
God finds it difficult and painful to forgive. Yet that can hardly be 
true. In fact it can be shown, I believe, that it is not forgiveness 
which God finds costly. 

To interpret God’s experience, so far as man can understand it, 
we can only judge from the human process of forgiveness. What, 
then, are the stages in our own experience? For forgiveness to take 
place there must first be a relationship between one man and another, 
ranging in depth from mere acquaintance to the close kinship of 
father and son. Second, their relationship must somehow be marred 
by wrong-doing by one of the parties, ranging from very slight im- 
pairment to complete alienation. Third, the wrong-doer must sincerely 
repent, for even if the injured party is yearning to forgive, repent- 
ance is necessary to make the process whole and genuine. Fourth, 
the injured man, by thought, word, and deed welcomes the repent- 
ance and renews the broken relationship so that reconciliation is 
effected. 
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Now in this series of stages in forgiveness, what constitutes the so- 
called “cost” of forgiveness? Where is the supposed inevitable link 
between forgiveness and suffering? These questions ought to be an- 
swerable on the human level if they are to be answerable on the 
divine level. 

In the human process pain enters in at three points. First and 
chiefly, suffering is caused by the wrong-doing of the offender. I 
am wounded and suffer pain at the hands of my friend. Second, 
there may be also sympathetic suffering. When the injurer is near 
and dear to me his evil act may cause me pain on his behalf, and 
if his deed was disgraceful, I feel a share in the disgrace. Finally, 
there may be a kind of pain involved in keeping my temper and 
maintaining a forgiving attitude in readiness for the hoped-for re- 
pentance. For many this restraint involves a costly moral struggle. 
But only this last pain can rightly be described as a price we pay for 
forgiveness. The others, in fact, are certainly not the cost of for- 
giveness. When forgiveness, ensuing upon repentance and motivated 
by love, restores the broken relationship, it comes as a healing pro- 
cess, as a blessed relief, which reduces or even extinguishes the 
kinds of pain caused by evil action. 

The cost of anything is what you pay to get it or enjoy it. The 
cost of a happy marriage, for example, is unselfish love and the ca- 
pacity for constant sympathy and ready self-sacrifice. But what is 
the “cost” of forgiveness? Forgiveness is preceded by the pain of 
injury, but that pain is not in any true sense the price we pay for 
forgiveness. We should feel the pain just as much whether it was 
followed by forgiveness or not. The pain of injury is the price we pay 
for living in relationships that may be hurt by evil doing. It is the 
price we pay for the privilege of friendship and love. It is the cost 
of social living, of living enmeshed in the lives of others. Its range 
and depth are in proportion to the range and depth of our social 
relationships. Its acuteness is in proportion to the intensity of the 
love that binds us into these relationships. 

When love has been wounded by wrong-doing and love then wel- 
comes repentance and forgives, the total operation is one in which 
suffering has played a large part; but it is not the forgiveness which 
necessitated the suffering. It is the wrong-doing. Forgiveness is the 
redeeming feature which either lessens the pain or wipes it out. 
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The pain is not the price we pay for being able to forgive. It is the 
price we pay for being able to love. 

What light does this human experience throw upon “the cost of 
forgiveness” to God? One answer, of course, would be given by those 
who hold the classical doctrine of the impassibility of God. They 
would solve the problem by declaring that God cannot suffer and 
therefore neither forgiveness nor anything else can cost him pain. 
But the number of those who let Greek metaphysics obscure their 
vision of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is now smaller than 
ever. The problem for the liberal modern mind is not whether God 
can suffer but how he suffers. If we are to be guided by our Lord’s 
declaration, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” we shail 
remember that the more personal a being is, the more, that is, he 
manifests the traits of personality—the capacity for willing and pur- 
posing and loving—the greater his capacity for pain. We shall agree 
that therefore Christ’s ability to suffer was at a maximum. And we 
shall conclude that if the perfect image of God was the greatest of 
sufferers, God himself must know pain. The only question is what 
kind of pain can we truly and reverently attribute to him. 


From the dreadful array of physical pains that afflict mankind 
God is free. From all the mental suffering arising from fear and 
anxiety and psychical disorder he is exempt. Equally impossible 
for God are all the forms of pain that flow from sin or error-- 
remorse, regret, jealousy, wounded pride, defeated ambition, hatred, 
and despair. Since all suffering inconsistent with the divine nature 
is ruled out, most varieties of human suffering cannot directly be 
his. But whatever suffering is inevitably attendant upon the activity 
of love, whatever pain is the fruit and the price of love—that God 
knows in his own divine experience. Just what pain feels like to 
God we can never know, for its quality as felt by omnipotence and 
omniscience must be very different from that which is ours, just as 
love in God must differ from love in us. Yet if Incarnation and 
Revelation are to have any meaning, there must be an essential core 
of identity between God’s love and our love and hence between our 
pain when we love and God’s pain. 


God as perfect Personality, whose innermost nature is love, knows 
two kinds of pain—first, the direct pain caused by human sin, and 
second, the pain which arises from sympathetic suffering or compas- 
sion. Since he is not simply a metaphysical principle but a Father, 
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our relation to him is a matter of deep concern to him. When it is 
badly strained or completely broken God feels what we (with our 
human limitations in thought and language) can only describe as 
pain. In brief, sin causes God to suffer. Though in certain respects 
his perfection reduces the elements of such suffering as we know it, 
in other respects his perfection intensifies it. The divine love, more- 
over, involves God in the experience of sharing human pain. Sym- 
pathy or compassion in its profoundest sense marked all the rela- 
tions of Christ with men and women, and in this inevitable mani- 
festation of love he revealed one aspect of the love of God. 

On the Cross both these forms of suffering were present to an 
acute degree. There God in Christ knew the pain of alienation from 
his chosen People, of rejection by the beloved nation to whom he 
had sent his Son. With that pain went compassionate sorrow for 
all the sinners who, directly or indirectly, had brought Christ to the 
Cross. And beyond this compassion for his chosen People there was 
the agonizing pity for humanity gone astray, like sheep without a 
shepherd. How far from God must be that humanity if the children 
of Israel, with all their privileges, were exulting in the crucifixion of 


their Messiah! 

Here, then, was varied and profound suffering; and if the Incar- 
nation is central in our Christian faith, it was the suffering not only 
of an unfortunate victim, nor was it merely the suffering of Christ’s 
human nature. It was pain experienced in the heart of God himself. 
And truly it was a costly experience. But why should we call it 
the cost of forgiveness? It was not the effort to forgive or the pro- 
cess of forgiving that brought Christ to the Cross. It was the effort 
to seek and to save; it was the process of redemption for which Cal- 
vary was the price. 

In his relations with men what causes God pain is human sin. 
When men repent of their sin and turn to him for forgiveness, for- 
giveness issues as the natural and inevitable expression of his inmost 
nature. It is watching men sin and waiting and waiting for their 
true repentance that brings suffering to God. But once the barrier 
of rebellion on our side is removed, his forgiveness comes flooding 
into the opening we have made. It is alienation from God that 
wounds him: the restoration to fellowship can only bring him joy. 

Another way of putting this oft-repeated modern idea that for- 
giveness is “costly” to God is to say that God cannot forgive sin too 
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easily and hence he must make it plain to men how difficult forgive- 
ness is. But it is not forgiveness that is difficult. It is repentance 
that is difficult. The obstacle to forgiveness is not on God’s side. 
There never has been need for any event or transaction to make 
him forgiving. He has been forgiving all kinds of children for 
thousands of years. The obstacle lies (as it always has) in the 
hardness of men’s hearts and the evil of their wills. As the prophets 
taught and as Jesus invariably declared, God being ever eager to 
forgive, the sole condition of forgiveness is repentance, and therefore 
the change that needs to be wrought is to bring men to repentance— 
to make them forgivable. 

To free men from the power of sin, to give them “power to become 
the sons of God,” is the Christian meaning of redemption. It is what 
the Christian means by salvation. In that process God takes the 
initiative. Through long ages he has been striving to win men and 
to bring them into fellowship with him. The historic focus of that 
process is the Incarnation culminating in the Cross. There in con- 
centrated vividness is revealed not what forgiveness costs God, but 
what sin costs God, how intensely he cares when we are alienated 
from him, and the incredible lengths to which he will go—at the 
price of infinite pain—to seek us and find us and bring us home. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


By Baker Heprick 
Berkeley Divinity School 
(1911-1943) 


One of the most important brief papers on the Gospel of St. John is the following 
which the late Professor Hedrick contributed to the volume published in 1928 by 
Trinity College, Hartford, Papers in Honor of Charles Frederick Johnson (pp. 281- 
294). It is reprinted here at the request of friends and former students of Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, and with the kind permission of the President and Trustees of 


Trinity College. 

The Christianity of the Fourth Gospel is the type of New Testa- 
ment piety and thought with which the rank and file of Christians 
probably feel most at home, and that too whether they call them- 
selves Protestant or Catholic, Fundamentalist or Modernist. The 
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Gospel of St. John from being originally the last and thus the newest 
and most novel of the Gospels has come to be the most familiar, the 
most normative. ‘This of course is not strange. The Fourth Gospel 
more than any other New Testament work determined the ultimate 
lines of the Church’s theological devotional structure, and of that 
structure all Christians are to some extent the heirs. But behind this 
lies the still more significant fact that the Fourth Gospel gathered to- 
gether and transmitted the forces that were most vital in the Chris- 
tianity of its day, and gave them organic unity and the stamp of 
apostolic approval. ‘To appreciate the service rendered by this work 
is to go far toward understanding the true genius of the religion 
which we profess. 

In order to make even a rough appraisal of the Christianity of the 
Fourth Gospel we must try to take some account of the many di- 
verse elements and tendencies that entered into it. Diversity in unity 
is the formula it suggests. David Friedrich Strauss was able to liken 
the Fourth Gospel to our Lord’s seamless coat, “woven from the top 
throughout.” Criticism today is busy parceling it out among various 
“hands,” though by no means agreed as to the principles on which 
the division should be made. Scholars of equal standing have found 
in the book the work of an out-and-out Greek and the work of a 
thorough-going Jew. ‘The Gnostics seem to have been the first to 
exploit the book, and vet Catholic Christianity eventually found in 
it the veriest bulwark of her faith. No book in the world perhaps 
has been the subject of so much controversy, and yet perhaps none 
too has done more to impart peace and tranquillity to human hearts. 
On the surface the simplest of all Biblical writings, it is in reality the 
most baffling and profound. “A union of opposites” the book has 
been well called—a phrase in which stress should fall on the first 
noun as well as the second. To attempt any analysis of Johannine 
Christianity is to risk letting its essence escape in the process, yet 
only by analysis can we appreciate the place it occupies in relation 
to the other types of Christianity represented in the New Testament, 
and the extent to which it made them assimilable by the Gentile 
world—including ourselves. 

Although Johannine Christianity is embodied in the form of a 
gospel, its closest affinities are with St. Paul. This is not strange. The 
Fourth Gospel was written a generation subsequent to St. Paul in 
that center of the Church’s life which was most distinctively associ- 
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ated with him and his work. Humanly speaking, the evangelist’s 
debt to St. Paul is great. Take, for example, the matter for which 
St. Paul labored most, the principle of Gentile freedom. The great 
battle which St. Paul fought for that principle is now long past, but 
the fruits of it are seen in the Fourth Gospel in the detached position 
which Jesus takes up toward the Jewish law, calling it “your law”, 
in His freedom of intercourse with the despised Samaritans, even 
with a Samaritan woman, in the extent to which questions of Jewish 
observance (except Sabbath observance) have passed out of sight, 
and in the direct emphasis on Christian freedom in such sayings as 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” or 
“If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

Closely akin to this emphasis on freedom in Christ is the stress on 
the universalism of Christianity. By the time St. John writes this 
has come to be taken as a matter of course. It was impossible, of 
course, within the frame of the Gospel narrative to depict Greeks 
as actually among the disciples of Jesus, but their admission to the 
Church is prophetically hinted in the ecstatic reception Jesus gives 
to the news that there were certain Greeks who desired to see Him. 
It is the signal for Him to cry, “The hour is come, that the Son of 
man should be glorified”—the consummation of His work on earth 
is now assured. Again, it is when standing on the outskirts of a 
Samaritan town, the spot where he is about to receive his warmest 
welcome and to win his first large body of converts, that Jesus ex- 
claims, “Look upon the fields, that they are white already unto har- 
vest.” Although “salvation is from the Jews,” it is neither “on this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem” that God is to be worshiped, for God is 
spirit and the true worshipers are all they who worship the Father 
“in spirit and in truth.” It is because “God so loved the world” 
that He sent His son into the world. And from the portrait of the 
Son as St. John draws it almost all specifically Jewish traits have 
been removed—one reason perhaps why the Christians of all races 
have been able to find each their own Christ imaged in the Christ of 
St. John. The only kingship that Jesus acknowledges in this Gospel 
is kingship in the realm of truth. It is not as a Jewish throng that 
the multitudes hail him on Palm Sunday but as the prototypal gath- 
ering of all the nations. “Lo, the whole world is gone after him” 


gives the key to the evangelist’s thought. 
The Johannine Christology has certain evident affinities with that 
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of St. Paul. Christ’s heavenly nature and origin are stressed in the 
one as in the other. The Logos doctrine of St. John is traceable in 
all but name in St. Paul, and in the latter apostle and in him alone 
do we find anything approaching the intense mysticism of St. John. 
“I live, and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me”; “Ye are the 
body of Christ, and severally members thereof’—these utterances are 
Pauline. But in the same vein is the Johannine “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing.” 

For St. John, however, the significance of Christ’s saving work is 
not bound up so intimately with the cross as for St. Paul. For the 
former writer the great moment in the history of man’s redemption 
is not the crucifixion, nor even the resurrection, but the incarnation. 
In Johannine Christianity there is not the same vital grasp upon the 
notion of atonement. It is not so much in a ransoming from sin as 
in the impartation of a new and higher quality of life that man’s re- 
demption is found to consist. This “life” (a use of the word in a 
somewhat unique and highly specialized sense, though grounded in 
Jesus’ use of the term in the Synoptics) was made available to man 
through the incarnation. It is present inherently in Christ, whose 
primary mission in the world is to communicate this “life” to men. 
The communication is effected in various ways. It is effected through 
the teaching of Christ and obedience to His words: “The words that 
I speak unto you are spirit and life.” More fundamentally, it is 
effected through “believing,” that is, believing in the divine character 
and origin of Christ as these are set forth in this Gospel: “These 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye may have life in his name.” (The 
reader will readily recognize here a Johannized form of the great 
Pauline doctrine of salvation through faith.) At times the communi- 
cation of “life” is associated with the sacraments, and preéminently 
with the eucharist: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves”; “My flesh is meat 
indeed and my blood is drink indeed.” But in the last analysis the 
life in question is neither Christ’s words nor His flesh and blood, 
but Christ Himself, and is had most directly and completely through 
that heart-to-heart fellowship with Him which is depicted in the 
intimate companionship of the supper discourses (xiii.31-xvii), and 
for which the Johannine phrase is “abiding” in Christ. We can 
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describe it only as a form of mystical union with Him. It is the 
charm of St. John that he is allusive and suggestive, never rigidly 
literal or exhaustive. There is always more and less there than the 
words say. Deep speaks to deep. Each soul becomes its own in- 
terpreter and gathers meaning from the words according to its own 
need and capacity, yet always with the haunting sense of a something 
more remaining to which it cannot yet attain. 

In one notable passage Johannine “life” is explicitly identified with 
knowledge: “This is life eternal, that they should know thee the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
Such a passage shows how closely akin the notion of “life” is to that 
of “light.” “Light” is but a phase or another aspect of “life”: “In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” Knowledge thus 
takes its place beside faith as a means to salvation. ‘Thus a slightly 
intellectualistic tinge is given to Johannine Christianity—a basis for 
the Church’s later stress upon orthodoxy as essential to salvation, 
especially orthodoxy as regards the being and nature of Christ. This 
trait is met with again in the Johannine emphasis upon “truth”— 
one of the many reflections perhaps of the Greek environment out of 
which the Fourth Gospel springs. 

But to return, this identification of salvation with the life-impart- 
ing, truth-revealing work of Christ necessarily affects the interpre- 
tation given to Christ’s death. In St. John the main stress falls on 
the depth of the love which Christ’s death exhibits: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends”; 
and on the idea of “glorification” inherent in the death, and the 
vastly enhanced appeal which the Gospel will acquire thereby: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit.” 

Important for the right understanding of Johannine Christianity 
is its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. With St. John as with St. Paul 
the Holy Spirit seems at one moment distinct from, and at another 
identical with, the glorified Christ, especially the Christ of mystical 
experience. Yet there is a difference in emphasis. In the one case, 
it falls upon the Holy Spirit’s energizing and vitalizing power: the 
Spirit of life; in the other, it falls on the Spirit’s guiding and en- 
lightening function: the Spirit is the Spirit of truth. It is in this 
latter conception of the Holy Spirit that we must in the last analysis 
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find the evangelist’s own justification for his Gospel and for whatever 
is novel or “advanced” in the Christianity which it enshrines. Though 
departing widely as he does from the tradition given in the Synoptics, 
the Fourth Evangelist does not think of himself as an innovator, 
but as writing under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, conceived of 
as the “Spirit of truth,’ who however “speaks not of himself,” that 
is, delivers no new revelation, but “takes of the things of Christ” 
and makes them more fully known. Here is the charter, it would 
seem, not only for the Fourth Gospel but for all sound development 
in Christian thought and practice in our or any other age. It is the 
one great foundation stone that the New Testament presents to 
“Modernism”, but by the same token it defines the proper limits of 
all true and legitimate “Modernism.” Christianity is a living re- 
ligion. It has the adaptability of all living things. It is never to 
lose touch with the ever fresh springs of truth. Yet the criterion of 
what is truth is established once and for all: the new must vindi- 
cate its right by its evident organic connection with the revelation 
originally given in the historic Christ. 

But the extent to which St. John has applied this principle, es- 
pecially on the side of freedom, can be appreciated only after we 
have glanced at the very bold manner in which he handles the Synop- 
tic tradition. It is with the Synoptics rather than with St. Paul that 
the Fourth Gospel most readily invites comparison, since as regards 
form these works alone resemble it; and yet here we are more 
aware of contrast than of kinship. Though later in date than St. 
Paul’s letters, the Synoptics embody a tradition that is actually 
much earlier, and between them and the Fourth Gospel a great gulf 
seems to lie. It is not merely that St. John differs from the Synop- 
tics as to the length and the place of Jesus’ activity and the cause 
of Jesus’ death, or as to the manner in which He spoke and the 
miracles which He wrought. These differences in themselves would 
cause no great remark. The point is that the whole tenor of Jesus’ 
teaching and the portrayal of His mind and consciousness, above all 
of His consciousness as to Himself and His mission, are so altered 
as almost to give the impression that we are confronting a new te- 
ligion. Only our habit of reading one gospel by the light of the 
others prevents us from realizing how great the contrast, at least the 


surface contrast, is. 
But the emphasis on contrast can be overdone. Contrast is in 
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place when the things contrasted are of the same order. It is gra- 
tuitous when they are altogether different in kind. The Fourth Gos- 
pel is comparable to the Synoptics only in the fact that like them it 
is cast in the gospel form. This to be sure is something, and does 
challenge thought. We can hardly imagine St. Paul writing a gospel. 
His interests are quite other than knowing Christ after the flesh. 
Why then did this later Paulinist revert to this form? We can only 
conjecture that he was more sensitive than St. Paul to the place 
which the outward and tangible, including the historically given, must 
hold in any adequate and enduring religion. Mystic though he is, 
and capable it would seem of coming into immediate contact with 
the Spirit world, nevertheless there is a constant deference in St. 
John to the importance of appropriate embodiment for the things of 
the Spirit, a deference that brings religion in his hands into kinship 
with music and art. His stress on the incarnation is the supreme 
instance of this. The glory of the Christian religion is that it is a 
revelation of God not through the Logos as such, but through the 
Logos, the Word, made flesh. The same interest is reflected in the 
specifically sacramental interpretation given to the rites of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, especially in the case of the latter, where the 
material element is repeatedly stressed as the medium of the spir- 
itual gift. Indeed, “sacramental” seems the only term that quite hits 
off this feature of Johannine mentality and religion, taking it in that 
broad sense in which every manifestation of spirit through matter 
may be called “sacramental.” The Fourth Gospel itself is a kind 
of sacrament in this sense. It is, as it were, a fresh incarnation of 
the Christ of the Spirit. The theology of the epistles (speaking 
broadly) is here compacted into the gospel mould—canonized, as it 
were, through rooting and grounding it in the person and life of 
Christ objectively portrayed after the manner of the historical Gos- 
pels, and at the same time so fused with what is given in these latter 
that the synthesis has remained intact almost to our day. Because 
of this innate “sacramentalism” in the evangelist’s own religious life 
and viewpoint nothing short of a gospel would suffice for embodying 
that which the Spirit had vouchsafed to him. But the sacramental- 
ism of St. John is the sacramentalism of art rather than of nature, 
and we are aided most in seeking our analogies for his work in the 
realm of artistic endeavor. Outwardly it has the semblance of his- 


tory, but the sembiance is largely confined to the form. The sub- 
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stance is not the evangelic history proper, but an interpretation of 
that history as seen in its universal and eternal bearings, illuminated 
by a mystic’s inner experience of Christ. Indeed, one may say that 
St. John has undertaken the impossible. He has sought to conve) 
through an historical frame that which by its very nature transcends 
history—to set four-dimensional realities upon a three-dimensioned 
stage. And yet the impossible is to a large extent achieved. It is 
achieved in great measure as it is achieved in the futuristic art oi 
our day, by means of contradictions, inconsistencies, and illogicalities 
which our ordinary faculties cannot resolve. Answers often seem 
irrelevant to the questions asked and inferences remote from the 
premises given. And this effect is enhanced by the further impossi- 
bility of harmonizing the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics. The 
eye simply cannot bring them into the same focus. The truth is 
this task should never be attempted. The Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics are as incommensurable as the circumference of a circle 
and its diameter. The full appreciation of this great work comes only 
when we are content to interpret it somewhat as we interpret sacred 
pageantry or sacred art. The ideal and the real are freely inter- 
mingled in it. Places are mentioned but often they have as little 
connection with terrestrial geography as have the geographical terms 
in the familiar lines of the hymn, 


Faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


Dates are given, but while there is an illusion of time there is no 
progress, for, to employ von Hiigel’s fine phrase, the evangelist’s 
aim is “to englobe the successiveness of man in the simultaneity of 
God.” There seem to be three passovers, but on inspection all the 
passovers prove to be one and the same. “Passover” is not so much 
a date as an atmosphere, a mood. Compare the similar use of the 
word once by St. Paul: “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us, 
therefore let us keep the feast.” This is but one of the many in- 
stances in which older and familiar terms are employed in a new and 
predominantly symbolical sense. 

The Fourth Gospel then is a work of an entirely different order 
from the Synoptics and is not to be viewed through the same lenses 
as they, though in employing the synoptic form St. John was un- 
doubtedly claiming for his work organic continuity with the tradition 
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embodied there. And the inner connection often discloses itself if we 
are content to look for correspondence instead of identity between 
the two. What appears in the Synoptics as diffused sometimes re- 
appears in St. John as sharpened, focused, heightened, and it may be 
also narrowed. Thus in the Synoptics Jesus speaks much of the 
fatherhood of God, meaning to describe thereby that natural rela- 
tionship in which God, as Creator, stands toward all mankind. In 
St. John God’s fatherhood is emphasized even more, but the idea 
has taken on a theological coloring. It refers to the specific relation- 
ship in which God stands to Christ as the Incarnate Son. Neverthe- 
less, the religious content has by no means been done away with, for 
in the supper discourses we get echoes of it that remind us, for ex- 
ample, of the most moving of all Jesus’ teachings as to God’s fatherly 
character, the parable of the Prodigal Son—seen in such a saying as 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions; . .. I go to prepare a 
place for you.” And the consummation of religious blessedness is 
depicted there under the image of a devoted and consecrated family 
life in which the members are the Father, the Son, and the company 
of believers. “If a man love me, he will keep my word and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” And again, “In that day ye shall know that I am in the 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 

Sometimes a Johannine concept is so fluid and indefinite that we 
must turn to the Synoptics to give it content. Thus in St. John 
Christ has much to say about the importance attaching to His words, 
but it is only by the aid of the Sermon on the Mount and similar 
Synoptic discourses that we learn what the full subject matter of 
Jesus’ words is. 

More frequently a Synoptic motif recurs again in St. John trans- 
posed, as it were, into a higher key. Thus in the Synoptics Jesus 
says nothing about being “born again,” but He does say, “Except 
ye become as little children ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” This idea, in itself quite free from any theological or dog- 
matic coloring, becomes in St. John a direct allusion to Christian 
baptism construed in a thoroughly sacramental sense: “Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Again, what in the Synop- 
tics appears as a miracle of physical feeding becomes in St. John a 
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“sign” of Christ’s feeding of the faithful spiritually with the bread 
of life. 

In the Synoptics, especially in the oldest tradition, St. Mark, demon 
expulsions are a conspicuous feature of Jesus’ work. In St. John these 
do not appear, but here, on the other hand, Jesus’ whole earthly 
career (especially His death) is a triumphant struggle of Jesus with 
the powers of darkness incarnate in the world, incarnate above all 
in the unbelieving Judaism of His day. 

Under this head falls the almost complete transvaluation which the 
eschatology and other apocalyptic elements in the Synoptic tradition 
undergo ere they are taken over by St. John and his school. Here 
the curve whose declination we begin to see in St. Paul comes almost 
completely to rest. The expression “kingdom of God” occurs only 
twice. Its place is taken by the more general notion of “eternal 
life.” The terms Hades and Gehenna do not once occur. The fact 
of judgment is emphasized, but it is disengaged from its traditional 
connection with a “Last Day.” Our own acts pronounce judgment 
upon us hour by hour. Resurrection is still a cardinal item in the 
Christian’s faith, but in essence it is a moral and spiritual experience 
capable of anticipation here and now: “I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.” Messianic 
titles are still used of Jesus, but their traditional content has been 
largely overlaid by values of another and somewhat more universal 
kind. In short, the specifically Jewish categories which primitive 
Christianity inherited from Old Testament and apocalyptic Messian- 
ism have been largely replaced in Johannine teaching by others drawn 
from the Greek-speaking and Greek-thinking world, and so more akin 
to our own forms of thought. 

Furthermore, the modern attitude toward the miraculous is largely 
anticipated in St. John. Important as the miracles seem to be in 
the development of his thesis, fault is found with those who see only 
the miracle and not the deeper and more spiritual “sign,” while the 
highest encomium is reserved not for miracle-believers, but for those 
who having not seen yet have believed. 

And now we must turn to the last and perhaps the outstanding 
item in our attempt at appraising the Christianity of St. John—the 
emphasis laid on the personal element in religion—and in this he 
stands in direct line with the purest and best Biblical tradition. He 
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sees religion as an affair of man’s inmost self, and in the end every- 
thing fades into insignificance except the matter of right personal 
relationships. And so in the supper discourses, where we have the 
fullest unveiling of Johannine piety, religion is construed entirely in 
terms of relationships between persons. Moreover, the norm of per- 
sona! relationship, the ideal of what such relationship is, is not taken 
from human intercourse but from that which subsists between Di- 
vine Persons. It is the family life of the Godhead, if the expression 
may be pardoned, which furnishes the ultimate religious ideal. And 
the consummation of human destiny as the evangelist portrays it is 
nothing less than admission, through Christ, into the fellowship of 
this Divine Community. In the meantime, the Church’s task, as 
here conceived, is to realize this ideal on earth—to be, as it were, the 
earthly counterpart of the Holy Community above, to lift all personal 
relationship up to this heavenly plane by organizing human life in its 
entirety on the basis of love, love such as that with which the Father 
has eternally loved the Son, and which the earthly life and death of 
the Son have revealed to the world: “Neither for these only do I 
pray, but for them also that believe on me through their word; that 
they also may be in us . . . that they may be perfected into one; 
that the world may know that thou didst send me and lovedst them 
even as thou lovedst me.” 


BACH’S QUARREL WITH THE RECTOR OF 
ST. THOMAS SCHOOL 


By Rosert Stevenson 
University of California 


Los Angeles, California 


Although Bach spent twenty-seven years in Leipzig as Cantor—a 
position which allotted him supervision of music in four of the prin- 
cipal churches of Leipzig—only the first decade of those twenty-seven 
years actually proved fruitful in the production of large-scale church 
works. During the first decade after his settlement in Leipzig Bach 
produced his Magnificat, his Passion according to St. John, his Pas- 
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sion according to St. Matthew, and composed the music for the ma- 
jor portions of the B Minor Mass. His Christmas Oratorio was 
composed during 1734, but large portions of the music derived from 
earlier secular cantatas composed the year previously. 

From 1735 until 1750, the year of his death, Bach diverted his 
creative energies away from the large-scale vocal works for church 
use which loom so large in any catalogue of his music during the 
eary Leipzig years. Handel, who was born the same year as Bach, 
wrote thirteen major oratorios on sacred subjects during that same 
period between 1735 and 1750. Messiah, Handel’s masterpiece, was 
not written until 1742, but Bach, so extraordinarily fecund in sacred 
composition during the earlier period, was in 1742 writing a series 
of thirty variations for harpsichord with two manuals as a soporific 
for the Russian ambassador to Saxony. During a three-year period 
when Handel was writing Judas Maccabaeus, Joshua, Solomon, 
Susanna, and Theodora (the story of an early Christian martyr), 
Bach was occupying himself with ingenious variations on a musical 
theme composed by Frederick the Great of Prussia and in recondite 
conundrums of a musical nature for The Art of Fugue. 

Were there external circumstances in the life of Bach which caused 
him to turn away from sacred composition of a choral nature? Al- 
bert Schweitzer, whose biography of Bach has along other lines 
proved invaluable, nevertheless is responsible for the regnant idea 
that the external course of Bach’s life had little or nothing to do 
with his artistic development. Schweitzer said: “In the case of no 
other artist has the external course of his life so little to do with 
the origin of his works, or is what we know of his life so insignificant, 
and, as regards his personal experiences, so uninteresting.” If we 
accept this dictum, it then becomes almost an idle waste of time for 
us to seek out a reasonable explanation for the pronounced decline 
in large-scale choral works, sacred in subject, which confronts any 
student handling the chronology of Bach’s compositions. 

Schweitzer’s notable contributions to our present-day understand- 
ing of Bach’s religion and to our understanding of Bach’s use of 
symbols should not, however, overpower our critical faculties. Schweit- 
zer was notoriously impatient with chronology, and devoted minimal 
attention to actual events which transpired in Bach’s life. It will 
be the contention of this article, which we shall attempt to document 


tAlbert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach, London, 1923, Vol. I, p. 256 
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not only with Bach’s own written testimony, but also with the more 
powerful testimony of the actual dates at which his large sacred works 
were written, that Bach’s quarrel with the Rector of the St. Thomas 
School which flared up in 1736 and which poisoned the relations of 
the two men for the next several years, actually did influence the 
whole tenor of Bach’s creative life. 

Bach, who enjoyed amicable relations with two Rectors of the 
choir school in which he taught, and from which he drew his singers, 
wrote his large-scale vocal works while he was enjoying a measure of 
security in his relations with the student singers who performed the 
works. But when the third Rector, J. A. Ernesti, became Rector of 
the school in 1734, acquiring the office through the powerful inter- 
cession of the Mayor of Leipzig in whose home Ernesti had lived, 
friction soon developed between Rector and Cantor; after 1736 they 
were open enemies. “The situation between him and Enrnesti de- 
veloped to the point of charge and countercharge, and the two men 
from that time on [1736] were enemies.” The historian of St. 
Thomas School, J. F. Kohler, forty years after Bach’s falling-out 
with Ernesti, ascribed the continuously bad relations between Rector 
and Cantor during the intervening period between 1736 and 1776, 
the date of his history, to the hatred which developed between Bach 
and the head of St. Thomas School. Bach even “began to hate 
those students who devoted themselves completely to the humaniora 
and treated music as a secondary matter, and Ernesti became a foe 
of music.” 

Because Ernesti became a foe of music, Bach no longer had the 
kind of cooperation which he deemed necessary in the school situa- 
tion for the practice and preparation of large-scale sacred works. 
Bach withdrew into his own shell and devoted himself to the writing 
of superb masterpieces like the second volume of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier and the compendious collection known as The Musical Offer- 
ing in which he honored Frederick the Great, Voltaire’s patron. The 
only vocal works he produced during the years after the breach with 
the Rector and the disastrous collapse of his own authority over his 
students at St. Thomas School were various Masses, some compiled 
(rom previously composed music, and others probably newly com- 
posed, masses which would suit the Roman Catholic sovereign, Au- 


*Hans T. Dvid and Arthur Mendel, The Bach Reader, New York, 1945, p. 137. 
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gustus I], but would hardly add to the repertory of the Lutheran 
churches in Leipzig. 

The dispute between Bach and Ernesti arose over a question of 
authority in choosing musical assistants for the church services at St. 
Thomas Church and another church in Leipzig at which choristers 
from the Thomas-schule regularly sang, the Nicolai-kirche. The 
sordid story is somewhat difficult to re-tell because there exists a 
confusion of names in the principals involved in the dispute. A stu- 
dent named Krause had been placed in charge of singing at weddings. 
Unable to control the misbehaviour of the boys chosen to sing under 
his direction at weddings, Krause had caned some of the worst 
offenders. Ernesti hearing of Krause’s resort to caning, announced 
that Krause would be publicly flogged before the whole student 
body. Krause, probably about eighteen or twenty, was on the point 
of going to University, but he chose to abandon all further hope of 
higher education rather than submit to the public humiliation of a 
flogging before the taunting students whom he had previously sought 
to control by manual discipline himself. Krause in desperation chose 
instead to flee the school, leaving behind certain possessions includ- 
ing thirty thalers; Ernesti, we must remember, was only twenty-nine 
himself at the time of this incident. He was moreover a bachelor of 
high-strung and nervous temperament. He had only been elevated 
to the principalship of the school two years before; his appointment 
he owed, as everyone knew, to the personal intervention of Burgo- 
master Stieglitz,” under whose impressive aegis Ernesti sought always 
to shelter himself in his personal exercise of authority. Bach was 
twenty-two years older than Ernesti; when Ernesti first began to 
teach in St. Thomas School Bach was forty-three whereas Ernesti 
was only twenty-one, only a year older than Bach’s own oldest 
daughter. She, by the way, was still unmarried when sixteen years 
after he started teaching in Thomas-schule Ernesti finally married." 


To revert to the story of the Krause incident: after flight he at- 
tempted to recover his money and possessions but Ernesti retained 
the money until an order from the Town Council some weeks later 
forced him to restore Krause’s money. In the place of the fugitive 
Krause another student, also by the name of Krause, but unrelated 


8Nova Acta Historico-Ecclesiastica (Sechster Band, XLI—XLVIII Theil) Weimar, 
1765. pp. 844—845. 
‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Vol. VI, p. 241. 
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(so far as is known) to the fugitive, was temporarily elevated to the 
position of first prefect, that is to say, leader of the singing. After 
a time Bach discovered that the second Krause was incompetent, 
and attempted to replace him. The second Krause meanwhile had 
ogled himself into the good graces of Ernesti, who decreed that he 
must on no account be dismissed from his new position of musical 
leadership. Bach, now fifty-one, told the twenty-nine year old Rector 
that he considered himself competent enough to choose his own musi- 
cal assistants. Ernesti fell back on Burgomaster Stieglitz, nominal 
director of the school, and decreed publicly that Bach’s wishes in 
the disposition of the music were not to be regarded, and that any 
student who acted even temporarily as leader of the choir in place 
of the incompetent Krause whom Bach sought to dismiss would be 
summarily expelled from the school by the Rector himself. 

Bach took his case against Ernesti, whom he felt to be an inter- 
loper on musical ground where he knew nothing, first to the Town 
Council over which Burgomaster Stieglitz presided, and _ received 
from them no satisfaction.” The dispute between Rector and Cantor 
enlarged itself into a permanent division. After a harrowing period 
of tension between the two men, during which time periodic com- 
plaints were laid before the Council in the vain hope of effecting a 
settlement, Bach took his case to the Leipzig Consistory, but still 
without effecting a rapprochement.’ At long last he appealed to the 
King of Saxony, and evidently secured a resolution of the difficulty 
at the end of April in 1738 two years after the inception of the 
struggle. By 1738 the original students involved, both Krauses and 
several others, had left the school. But although Bach seems to have 
received some kind of order verbally delivered from the King that 
the Cantor was to be let alone, nevertheless relations between Bach 
and Ernesti had in the intervening period so deteriorated that any 
further understanding or cooperation between the men proved im- 
possible. 

The performance of large vocal works depended upon sufficient 
practice time in the school schedule for at least sketchy preparation. 
But Ernesti openly despised music, and treated scurrilously those 
students who were particularly interested in it. His remark to a 
practising student, “You want to become a beer-fiddler, too,” has 


*The Bach Reader, p. 137 ff. 
*Ibid., p. 153 ff. 
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become classic, and is often quoted as an instance of his contempt 
for music and musicians. Neither was Ernesti in favor of belles- 
lettres; he disliked modern novels and plays of his century, fearing 
that cultivation of new literature might lead to neglect of ancient 
writers. 

Ernesti’s particular mission in life became that of a grammarian. 
His Latin texts (and he edited all the major Latin authors for school 
use) were the most widely used school-texts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He worked with extreme rapidity, and never polished his edi- 
tions of the classics, but the copiousness and facility of the notes 
made them extremely popular, and Ernesti died a wealthy man from 
sales of his multifarious writings. He became a leader in the science 
of hermeneutics, and his text, Jmstitutio Interpretis, 1761, became a 
landmark in New Testament criticism. Ernesti argued that the 
Scriptures must be interpreted on the same scientific principles which 
undergird the interpretation of any other writings of the ancient past. 
Ernesti was credited by Mosheim with founding the critical school 
which sought to “elicit the meaning of the Holy Scripture by the 
methods used in the interpretation and criticism of heathen writers,” 
and Mosheim adds that Ernesti’s principles were “very soon carried 
to the length of denying any divine authority to the Bible.” 

As early as 1822 when Bach’s name was practically unknown in 
this country, Ernesti was a famous light in theological circles, and 
a translation of his Jnstitutio Interpretis, entitled Elements of Inter- 
pretation, was published by an Andover Seminary professor." Ernesti’s 
outlook on Scriptural interpretation, aside from all personal disagree- 
ment, would have ultimately caused a division between Bach and the 
Rector; Bach was the most zealous and devout of Lutherans whereas 
Ernesti was a child of the eighteenth rather than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A typical student said of Ernesti that he “laid within me the 
immovable foundation of unbelief.” Ernesti had resolved to bring 
theology “to the touchstone of reason and philology,” and his favorite 
target was the allegorical or anagogical interpreter of Scripture. “Er- 


"J. L. von Mosheim, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1863, Vol. III, 
p. 588. 

®Moses Stuart, Ernesti’s Elements of Interpretation, Andover, 1822; this text was 
widely used in Americn seminaries, but was bitterly attacked in Alexnder Carson’s 
conservative Examination of the Principles of Biblical Interpretation, New York. 1855. 

*Ch. Fred. Aug. Kahnis. Jnternal History of German Protestantism, Edinburgh, 
1856, p 134. 
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nesti scolded in a contemptuous manner, and mocked with bitter 
humour, over . . . visionary tendencies.” 


Goethe later studied under Ernesti, some years after Bach’s death, 
during a period when Ernesti had risen to one of the most influential 
professorships in Leipzig University, but Goethe though a hearer of 
him in one of his best courses on Cicero’s Orator was unimpressed.” 
Jean Paul Richter, who is known in musical circles because of the 
astonishing influence he exerted over Robert Schumann, also studied 
under Ernesti, but passed a scathing judgment on him: “With poor 
faculties of mind, he was astonishingly learned; but he owed his 
glory more to his industry than to his genius, more to his memory 
than to his depth.... Most of the students were set in the direction 
of heterodoxy during Ernesti’s time.”” 


Bach, on the other hand, was a devotee of an old-fashioned kind 
of Lutheranism that stuck closely to the Concordia Formula, which 
Bach subscribed to before accepting his Leipzig appointment. That 
his subscription was far from perfunctory, and that his interest in 
Lutheran dogmatics far transcended the dilettante level is amply 
demonstrated by the character of the library he had personally 
amassed before his death. Among the 81 volumes in his library (en- 
tirely composed of theological works) were two complete editions of 
Luther, one in German, one in Latin. Of the twenty-seven authors 
represented, nearly all upheld a tightly orthodox Lutheran position. 
Exceptions to this rule were such volumes as Josephus’s Antiquities 
of the Jews, and Tauler’s Sermons. Ernesti would have anathema- 
tized such a book as Adami’s Golden Apples in which as flagrant an 
interpretation of the Song of Solomon was attempted as ever ema- 
nated from the mouth of Bernard of Clairvaux. Nine books in 
Bach’s library were written by August Pfeiffer, an Oriental linguist 
who occupied a professorship at Leipzig during the latter years of 
the seventeenth century. Pfeiffer, a linguist but not a piffling worrier 
over the discrepancies of Scripture (Ernesti worried over such matters 
as the discrepancies between John 19:14 and Matthew 27:45 and 
Mark 15:25)” was staunchly Lutheran in his respect for music as 
a discipline only a little lower than that of theology itself.” Stenger’s 


*Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Vol. VI, p. 237. 
"Kahnis, Op. Cit., p. 120. 

’Stuart, Op. Cit., pp. 89-90. 

*Hans Preuss, Bachs Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1928, p. 125. 
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Sermons praised exuberantly the organ and the art of figural (i.e., 
complicated) music.“ Ernesti, on the other hand, opposed all church 
music of an elaborate type, because he “found in it something that 
impaired scientific studies.” Heinrich Miiller’s Liebes-Flamme, a 
devotional work in Bach’s library, showed on the title-page an organ 
enclosed within a heart, fancifully showing the union of the true 
devotonal spirit with the love of organ music.” All of Bach’s de- 
votional books stressed the. value and necessity of observing the Li- 
turgical Year.” A book like Rambach’s Contemplations suggested to 
Bach the very order and arrangement of his choral cantatas.” Every- 
where in his choice of books we see Bach seizing upon just those writ- 
ings like Biinting’s [tinerary of Holy Scripture that would bring him 
closest to a devoutly reverential interpretation of sacred writings. 

Ernesti, whose first principle of interpretation read: treat the 
Scriptures just as you would any other piece of ancient literature,” 
stood at the opposite pole from Bach’s authorities. There is reason 
to believe that Bach’s library grew in response to the challenge of 
unfriendly environments. Pfeiffer’s Anti-Calvinismus, and Neu- 
meister’s Sermons on the Eucharist, along with Johann Miiller’s On 
the Counsel of God, all vigorously denigrated Calvinist positions; we 
know that Anti-Calvinismus, for instance, was added during Bach’s 
sojourn in the challenging Calvinist environment of Céthen court. 
His library was accumulated for his personal use, and his own can- 
tatas are a commentary upon his reading. 

His reading took him light-years away from the coldly rationalistic 
approach of Ernesti. Ernesti’s sermons in German were considered 
frigid, and they reflected his personality. “As a person, he was stern 
and reticent.” He was icily reserved and “incapable of sympathizing 
with others’ joys and griefs.”"” Music, which more than any other 
art expresses an emotional appeal, was therefore natively distasteful 
to him. And under this man whose only show of pleasantness oc- 
curred in the presence of Stieglitz or other rich persons whose sons 


“Ibid., p. 124. 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Vol. VI, p. 236. 

"Preuss, Op. Cit., p. 125. 

"Ibid, p. 122. 

p. 123. 

J. H. Kurtz, Church History, London, 1890, Vol. III, p. 146. 
4. D. B., Vol. VI, p. 241. 
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he delighted in instructing,” Bach was condemned to spend the last 
years of his life. 

In the throes of the controversy between the two men, Bach wrote 
to the Council: “If such irresponsible conduct continues [Ernesti’s 
usurpation of musical authority] the services will be interfered with 
and the church music fall into the most serious decay.”” Bach added: 
“The School, too, within a short time [will] suffer such deterioration 
as shall make it impossible for many years to bring it back to its 
former estate.”” Bach’s appeal was founded not only on the personal 
affronts offered him, but also on the impairment of dignity in his office, 
which he foresaw might dangerously impede the efforts of his suc- 
cessors in office. He foresaw, as he expressed himself to the Consis- 
tory, that without the cooperation of the student body (and ultimately 
therefore the cooperation of the Rector) any further attempts at 
music which required rehearsal would be impossible. As Cantor he 
knew what any modern choral conductor knows: namely, that the 
conductor must have power to expel recalcitrant singers who mock, 
deride, and taunt the conductor. 

Ernesti was not silent during the dispute. According to him, Bach 
was a liar in whom the truth was not—a venial Cantor, moreover, 
who for a money bribe would declare a bass voice to sing a sweet 
soprano.” Ernesti, whose dislike of music became notorious, never- 
theless had the effrontery to insist that he knew when a Prefect was 
competent to conduct music and when he was not. Because he was 
competent to edit Cicero he fancied himself a suitable judge of the 
technicalities of music, having never studied the subject.” 

Schweitzer in his biography commends Ernesti for his adroitness in 
handling the argument, but adroitness and straightforwardness are 
not synonymous. Certainly if Ernesti as Bach’s superior had been 
required to write Bach a letter of recommendation for a change of 
position, the world’s greatest composer of Protestant music would 
have come through the ordeal with the epithets of “liar,” “venial and 
unscrupulous musician,” “slothful teacher,” pinned fast to him. Bach’s 
refuge from this uncordial attitude was a withdrawal from the writ- 
ing of large-scale vocal works which required extensive rehearsal. 


"Tbid., p. 236. 
"The Bach Reader, p. 139. 

*Thid., p. 139. (Memorial dated Leipzig, August 13, 1736.) 

*“Tbid., p. 147. (Memorial dated September 13, 1736.) 

*Philipp Spitta, Johann Sebastian Bach, London, 1885, Vol. III, p. 12. 
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C. S. Terry and Philipp Spitta do not assess the facts as does Sch- 
weitzer. They see Bach not as an inglorious madman, incoherent with 
rage, but rather as a restrained albeit persistent champion of certain 
decisive principles. However we may choose to regard Bach’s own 
personal conduct in the affair, we are at least justified in drawing 
from the controversy several inescapable conclusions. 


We are justified in asserting that Bach did not write just for the 
satisfaction of self-expression; he expected a channel for performance. 
When the performance of his elaborate scores proved impossible 
through the désordres that persisted throughout 1736 and 1737, he 
forthwith stopped writing choral music to accompany the turbatio 
sacrorum which became a normal and accepted condition during the 
Ernesti controversy. (Bach used French and Latin expressions after 
the eighteenth century pattern in describing the state of affairs To 
Their Magnificences, the Most Noble, Most Distinguished, Steadfast, 
and Most Learned, also Most Wise Gentlemen... of the Most Wor- 
shipful Town Government of the Town of Leipzig.)™ 


Denied a congenial climate in which to flourish, church music lan- 
guished and died in Leipzig during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. During the twin onslaughts of Pietism and Rationalism the 
relevance of music to the service of worship was questioned, and mu- 
sic of an elaborate nature was rejected. Simultaneously with a de- 
cline of Lutheran orthodoxy occurred a decline in church music it- 
self. The glories of Lutheran church music during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century were dim memories, for like Ichabod the 
glory had departed. 

Ernesti, and other kindred spirits, were in large measure responsi- 
ble for the decline. Rectors like him wanted good schoolmasters, not 
musicians with concert standards. When a willing compromise with 
known standards of excellence in music supervened, church musicians 
were left to the fate of sitting by the wall and telling sad stories. 

Bach foresaw irreparable damage to church music in the attitude 
of Ernesti; if we do not care to credit him with the ability to appraise 
the situation intelligently, as Schweitzer, for instance, does not, we 


“Translation of the documents in this controversy appear in The Bach Reader, 
pp. 137-158. Schweitzer (Vol. I, p. 142) says: “Bach’s memorials show him to 
have been blinded by the fury of his wrath.” As evidence of Bach’s blindness 
Schweitzer says (p. 135) that on another occasion Bach was so intemperate as to 
omit the “usual submissive formulae.” But the superscriptions in the Ernesti 
affair certainly do carry complete and appropriately fulsome “submissive formulae.” 
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can at least agree that by some prolepsis he did foresee the future, 
because he did prophesy the decline of church music, and prophesied 
correctly. 

Ernesti’s approach of cold, probing inquiry, of gimlet-eyed scrutiny 
of Scripture gained him an enormous following. The more cautious 
rnesti was the necessary propaedeutic, and after him followed 
Schiller, who expressed regret “that to give adequate glory to the One 
God of the Christians, the gods of Olympus should be sacrificed, and 
to enrich the worship of the One a Universe of Gods must pass 
away.” Lessing in Nathan der Weise pictured the representative of 
Chirstianity in less noble guise than the representatives of Judaism 
and Mohammedanism. Klopstock altered the older hymns to suit 
the tastes of the newer generation, who saw Christianity as at best 
on a par with other faiths. 

The kind of piety that nourished Bach’s music withered with the 
advent of illuminism. Ernesti was too cautious to go the entire way, 
but his rejection of the older modes of Lutheran piety meant also a 
rejection of Bach’s musical counterpart for those older modes. The 
personal controversy between the two men arose after what may seem 
only trivial provocation. It flamed and burned hottest while Bach 
was still searching for the preservation of the older devotional em- 
phases; after he reconciled himself to the impossibility of changing 
the St. Thomas situation with Ernesti at the helm, he resigned him- 
self to silence in the large musical forms which had occupied him dur- 
ing those mighty first years of inspiration at Leipzig—years during 
which he poured out masterpieces that will remain impervious to the 
sledgehammers of time throughout the centuries. 

Ernesti (whose one daughter, rich and sought after, was restrained 
from marriage, and instructed in Greek and Latin in order to provide 
him intellectual company)” himself died in 1781, aged seventy-three; 
still a spinster, she died soon afterwards. Robert Browning could 
have written Ernesti’s epitaph: 


With the throttling hands of death at strife 
Ground he at grammar: 
While he could stammer 

Still through the rattle, parts of speech were rife 


*Schiller’s Ode to Jov (text used by Beethoven in last movement of Ninth 
Symphony) envisaged a time when 
All sin shall be forgiven 
And Hell sha!l cease to be. 
"4. D. B., Vol. VI, p. 241. 
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In 4 Grammarian’s Funeral Browning draws a picture of a young 
man devoted to Apollo who later loses the creative instinct and 
learns to execrate every human value in his search for greater and 
greater grammatical precision. Ernesti may never have been a de- 
votee of Apollo, but he certainly learned to make a fetish of gram- 
mar. If we cannot laud him for deflecting Bach from the writing of 
church masterpieces cast in heroic mould during the last years, yet 
we can in a sort of oblique fashion thank him for sending Bach out 
from the church to write again for the world: such masterpieces as 
The Goldberg Variations, Parts II and III of Clavieriibung, a sheaf 
of mighty Preludes and Fugues for Organ, and the imperishable 
Mustkalisches Opfer, assure us that if the Ernestis do not enrich the 
spiritual treasury of the church, at least they force the Bachs out 
from obscurity of mullioned windows into the garish light of the 
secular marketplace where their music becomes the cherished pos- 
session of all creeds and conditions of men. 


THE CORNERSTONE OF FAITH 


By Cuartes D. Kean 
Grace Episcopal Church 


Kirkwood, Missouri 


The Christian Church is the bearer of the Christian faith. It is 
not simply a continuing organization existing to promote the faith. 
Rather, it exists to live it, to reflect it, to bear witness to it. Just 
as any discussion of the Christian faith is academic if it is not also 
a discussion of the Christian Church through which the faith lives, 
so any discussion of the Christian Church is irrelevant if it is not on 
the basis of the Christian faith, the Church’s raison d’étre. 

The movement for organic union of the churches depends for 
meaning upon there being a shared awareness that there is something 
more significant than the merger of parallel organizations. If the re- 
union of the churches is to be more than a pragmatic venture, it de- 
pends upon a realized conviction on the part of the participants that 
the churches represent the Church at least in terms of the central 
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Christian faith. Reunion is only possible on the basis of a com- 
munity of faith which transcends in significance the differences which 
separate the churches. 

The conviction that contact with Jesus Christ through personal 
commitment assures men of God’s forgiveness and continuing love 
has been the distinctive note of the Christian religion since the days 
of the Apostles. To those for whom this is real, here is the conviction 
that the Author of all things reaches out to willful, malicious, selfish, 
careless men with a love made incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ 
which embodies the underlying purpose of creation, although it is 
inconceivable that any human being could earn the right to claim 
such consideration. 

To respond to God’s outreach by personal commitment to Jesus 
as the Lord of one’s own life makes a man aware of a bond of fel- 
lowship between himself and the Father, and also conscious that the 
walls of separation dividing him from others, and his group from 
other groups, have been breached. Nothing in man’s nature, observed 
from any angle, can make this possible. It is the result of God’s 
mercy, given to us in the person of Jesus Christ and in the continu- 
ing fellowship of those for whom He is the Lord. 

In specifically modern terms, this doctrine describes accurately the 
human situation in every circle of human thought and action. Whe- 
ther we are concerned with the contradictions of modern family life 
in an urban-dominated world, or with the ambiguities of the politi- 
cal and economic order of our day which promise so much at so high 
a price, or with the precarious nature of world peace in an area of 
atomic energy, the underlying issue is the same. Man cannot save 
himself, and even his good intentions turn out to be double-edged. 
If life is to make sense for honest, concerned people, it will only be 
because the love of God enables them to make sense out of it, not 
because human achievements eliminate human problems. 

Every person with any sensitivity knows that he is capable of a 
far more adequate performance in his home, his business, his com- 
munity, and in the wider world than he actually provides. Every 
person with any honesty knows that while men can and do improve 
situations for the better, human selfishness has a way of reappearing 
in the new situation, and there is no conceivable prospect of the 


struggle with selfishness being won for good and all. Every serious 
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and perceptive person realizes that his own behavior, even at his 
noblest, entitles him to no special favor from the universe. 

The Christian religion was born in a culture which was built on 
the insights of the Old Testament—if men only lived by the best 
they knew, this would be a world reflecting God’s purposes, and the 
fellowship of such men would win the respect and emulation of man- 
kind. The Christian religion was the result of the life, teaching, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, showing that only a Cross 
could fulfill the Old Testament expectation, and only the faith of 
those who made His Cross their cross, His resurrection their resur- 
rection, could actually meet the demands of this real world. The 
New Testament is the record of the faith, both of the Apostles and 
the Evangelists, responding to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the only basis for a creative relationship to God available to man. 

This understanding is what the Christian Church traditionally has 
called “justification by faith.” The term has its admitted difficulties, 
and is often misunderstood. It is rather unfortunate that Martin 
Luther’s own individual reaction to the Epistle to the Romans has 
been enshrined in this particular phraseology in both the German and 
English languages. What the Christian Church is trying to say is 
that men are accounted as righteous by God, that men are accept- 
able to God, not because of their own individual or group perform- 
ance in life, but through their penitent identification of themselves 
with Jesus Christ. Or to put it another way, New Testament Chris- 
tianity is saying that more important than any opinions men hold or 
actions they perform is the fact that Jesus Christ serves as the lens 
through which God sees them and they see God, and that this is 
what gives hope to an otherwise frustrating life. Or in yet other 
words—by faith, which in itself is the gift of God, we may meet our 
daily problems in the confidence that God accepts us as his children, 
not because of our consistently good performance but because Jesus 
Christ lived and died and rose again among us and for us. 


The doctrine of “justification by faith” is often misunderstood in 
the modern world, yet properly understood for what it really says it 
is the cornerstone of all Christian thought and action and corporate 
life for all time. Justification by faith in this sense makes possible 
the existence of the Church—it is, indeed, what makes the Church 
the fellowship of the sons of God. The Epistle to the Ephesians 
prefaces its description of the role of the Christian fellowship by 
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stating, “By grace are we saved through faith in Christ Jesus” 
(Eph. 2:8). The First Epistle of St. John gives the same transform- 
ing conviction in these words, “Now we are the sons of God and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be” (I John 3:2). 

It is inconceivable that any religious bodies would have anything 
to discuss with each other besides co-operation in the areas of joint 
practical problems if the central conviction of “justification by faith” 
were not their common heritage. Except where there is a frank 
recognition of this issue, what is there to unite other than groups 
organized for ethical and pious purposes? It is also inconceivable that 
branches of Christ’s Church which recognize the overwhelming sig- 
nificance of “the mighty acts of God in Christ Jesus” for their own 
members in this modern world can regard other issues, no matter 
how important, as of equal merit. Brotherhood is first of all estab- 
lished on the basis of common faith, and this gives meaning to order, 
liturgy and church practice. 


When the implications of what we have been saying are taken 
seriously by those interested in Christian reunion, they are com- 
mitted in advance to the principle that it is the Church which is to 
be reunited, rather than churches which are to be merged. The 
Church is the necessary fellowship ot those who in terms of Gala- 
tians 3:26-29 are “the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
Without this central affirmation being first in people’s thinking, it is 
all too easy to lose sight of the real issue—the reunion of the Church 
instead of the merger of the churches. 

“Faith in Christ Jesus,” in the light of the New Testament, is not 
something simply assumed to be the basis of Church life. It is the 
primary basis of Church worship, thought and life—and there is 
nothing of equal or parallel importance. The only conceivable differ- 
ences between Christians, important as they may be in detail, are 
difierences of application when it comes to relating the Gospel to the 
continuing life of man and society. There is nothing else of the 
same importance as the living conviction of men and women that 
through their personal contact with Jesus the Lord their fears and 
pride have been overcome, their forgiveness continually assured, and 
their fellowship with each other made an established fact. 

To make anything else of absolute necessity is to deny the faith 
and to commit men to the heresy of “justification by works,” con- 
demned by the great Fathers of Christianity from Paul through Au- 
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gustine. The marks and practices of Christian life are the reflections 
of the faith, they are not the same as the faith. Important for 
Anglicans as are the four points of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral, these are not on the same level as “justification by faith.” 
Rather, they are the great traditional marks on the main stream of 
the ongoing life of that fellowship which joins those who have “put 
on the new man,” “which is renewed in Knowledge after the image 
of Him that created him; where there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
for Christ is all in all” (Colossians 3:10-11). 

The Anglican Communion has always acknowledged the priority 
of “justification by faith,” even when it recognized the real, though 
secondary, importance of other aspects of the Christian life. Our 
problem has been largely that we have tended to assume it too easily 
instead of continually thinking through its meaning as the corner- 
stone of our Church life. 

The Anglican Reformation had its real origin in the recovery by 
the Church in England of a sense of the priority of “justification by 
faith” as against the medieval trend toward justification by works, 
in practice if not wholly in theory. The “Ten Articles” of Henry 
VIII, in 1536, assert the priority of justification by faith in Christ 
alone over matters of practice, although stating the secondary neces- 
sity of works of piety and charity. Archbishop Cranmer in his 
“Homily of Salvation”, in 1547, makes the dominant position of the 
Church of his day very clear on this subject— 


Because all men be sinners and offenders against God, and 
breakers of his law and commandments, therefore can no man 
by his own acts, works and deeds (seem they ever so good) be 
justified and made righteous before God; but every man of ne- 
cessity is constrained to seek for another righteousness, or justi- 
fication, to be received at God’s hands... . : And this justification 
of righteousness which we receive by God’s mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by faith, is taken, accepted and allowed of 
God for our perfect and full justification. 


The Church in England included an article on “justification by 
faith” in the “Forty-Two Articles” of 1553. Revised in 1563 into 
what we now know as the “Thirty-Nine Articles,” this description of 
the faith of the Church of England has continued to make “justifica- 
tion by faith” a central tenet in the Anglican understanding of Chris- 
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tianity. The “Thirty-Nine Articles” were enshrined in the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church by action of the 
General Convention of 1801. By action of the General Convention 
of 1829, the Articles were specifically included in the deliberately 
cumbersome process for the amendment of the Prayer Book, as now 
stated in Article X of the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

According to the canons of the Church of England, ordinands 
were required to take an oath of acceptance of the Articles from 
their original passage until a modification by Convocations in 1865, 
by which a pledge of conformity was made the substitute for an 
oath of acceptance. Section 3 of the Colonial Clergy Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1874, requires a written statement of assent—“I assent 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion and to the Book of Common 
Prayer,” etc.—on the part of the colonial clergy licensed to officiate 
in England. Furthermore, the mutual recognition agreement attained 
by the Church of England and the Church of Sweden, and approved 
by the action of the Lambeth Conference of 1930, was on the specific 
assurance by the Anglican negotiators that the Church of England 
took seriously Article XI. 

As far as there can be said to be officially formulated doctrine in 
a communion which is essentially Biblical as against confessional in 
its basic orientation, the doctrine of “justification by faith” is such 
a tenet. At least it must be said that the point of view which this 
doctrine seeks to describe is essential to main stream Anglicanism. 

It is in this sense that we read the Articles of Religion, not as the 
Anglican parallel to the Augsburg Confession, but rather as formula- 
tions of a point of view toward reality which are passed down from 
generation to generation as choicest treasures of our heritage of con- 
viction. Thus Article XI says: 


We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ by Faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by Faith 
only is a most wholesome Doctrine, and very full of comfort, as 
more largely expressed in the Homily of Justification. 


Article XIX says: 


The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the 
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Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, 
in all those things that are requisite to the same. 

As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch have 
erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith. 


That the Church of England understands the meaning of Article 
XI is evidenced by the work of the great formulator of the Anglican 
position, Richard Hooker. In 4 Learned Discourse on Justification, 
Works, and How the Foundation of Faith is Overthrown, written in 
1587, Hooker compares the teaching of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome on precisely this point. “Justification by Faith” 
is called “The Foundation of Christian Doctrine” in paragraph 14, 
and later, referring to the Church of Rome which he exonerated from 
the charge of being completely unchristian, because of at least a 
theoretical recognition of the righteousness of Justification by Faith 
even though with an erroneous practice, he says, “Christian churches 
denving directly the foundation of Christian faith? Not directly, for 
then they cease to be Christian churches; but by consequent, in re- 
spect whereof we condemn as erroneous, although for holding the 
foundation we do and must hold them Christian” (paragraph 25). 

In the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker asserts: 


Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness at the 
hands of men saving only a naked belief (for hope and charity 
we may not exclude), but that without belief these other things 
are as nothing, and is the ground of those other divine virtues. 
(Book I, Chapter XI, paragraph 6.) 


Again Hooker states: 


Yet justified are we by faith alone, because there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, nor martyr nor saint, no man whose work in 
whole or in part clear can make him righteous in God’s sight. 
(Appendix to Book V.) 


Anyone conversant with the history of Christian doctrine is aware 
that the particular issues dominant at particular periods color the 
way men organize and state their convictions. The doctrine of 
“Justification by Faith,” as formulated in Anglicanism, was the six- 
teenth century way of recapturing a New Testament insight in terms 
of the essential issue of the Reformation. The Anglican reformers 
shared with their continental brethren the feeling that they were nct 
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creating new churches, but rather purging that section of the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church of the heresy of “justification 
by works.” Since the Western Catholic Church from the thirteenth 
century on seemed incapable of resisting this heresy through the type 
of organization it had developed during the Middle Ages, but rather 
showed over and over again that its structure and leadership not only 
condoned the heresy but were even heretical, Reformation was neces- 
sary. 

When we approach questions of Church Unity in the twentieth 
century, it is often hard to catch the significance of battles fought in 
the sixteenth century, because formulae have become time-worn, 
brittle, misunderstood, and often empty. But it must be remembered, 
regardless of what we think today, that our Anglican forefathers of 
the sixteenth century regarded Justification by Faith as the primary 
issue on which the Church in England found it necessary to condemn 
the heresy of that part of the Church which continued to acknowledge 
the headship of the Pope. While Anglicans, Lutherans, and Calvin- 
ists may have differed on matters of detail, they regarded themselves 
as one in maintaining the New Testament orthodoxy against Ro- 
man heresy. 

The twentieth century situation comes after four centuries of de- 
velopment of the Churches of the Reformation. It was not due to 
them primarily, but largely to a series of external influences—begin- 
ning with the Canons of the Council of Trent in 1559, continuing 
through the acts of the British Parliament in the settlement of 1688, 
and the effect of frontier conditions in America both on American 
Christianity and on the groups which sponsored evangelism on this 
side of the Atlantic—that the concept of denominations developed 
and became taken for granted as a Christian norm. This develop- 
ment makes it difficult for the great Churches of the Reformation to 
recall with practical clarity their one-time essential unity in the New 
Testament faith against the Roman heresy of Justification by Works. 
During the intervening years, they have been involved in their own 
conflicts against splintering movements, and they have each in their 
own way become marked with the effects of compromising their con- 
victions under political pressure. 

In spite of four centuries of changing conditions, however, and in 
spite of the rise of new problems calling for new restatements of 
faith in the light of particular historical circumstances, the main 
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stream of Anglicanism has remained loyal to the essential principle ot 
the Anglican Reformation—the priority of Justification by Faith as 
the cornerstone of the Church’s life—and has kept with this aware- 
ness a continuing appreciation that the principle exists to be em- 
bodied and reflected in the Church’s affairs. While modern state- 
ments necessarily originated as the result of modern problems, which 
are not precisely the same as the Reformation repudiation of the 
official sponsorship of heresy by the Roman curia, a sponsorship 
which continues to the present day, the underlying conviction can be 
easily discerned in the thinking of the recognized main stream leaders 
of modern Anglicanism. 

William Temple, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, devoted Lec- 
ture XV of Nature, Man, and God to a discussion of Divine Grace 
and Human Freedom. While Archbishop Temple’s Gifford Lectures 
are an attempt to justify the Christian orthodoxy in the intellectual 
climate of the 1930’s rather than a specific reformulation of the six- 
teenth-century issue, nevertheless the essential New Testament posi- 
tion is clearly maintained. 


This one hope, then, of bringing human selves into right re- 
lationship to God is that God should declare His love in an act, 
or acts, of sheer self-sacrifice, thereby winning the freelv offered 
love of the finite selves which He has created (p. 400). All is 
of God; the only thing of my very own which I can contribute 
to my own redemption is the sin from which I need to be re- 
deemed (p. 401). [Dr. Temple quotes as a footnote the lines 
from the hymn: 

“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” | 


That Archbishop Temple understood the issue of the practical as 
well as theoretical significance of the priority of faith in real Chris- 
tianity, is made clear in an earlier chapter in the same book, Lect. 
XII on “Revelation and Its Mode.” 


Faith is not the holding of correct doctrines, but personal fel- 
lowship with the living God. Correct doctrine will both express 
this, assist it and issue from it; incorrect doctrine will misrepre- 
sent this and hinder or prevent it. Doctrine is of an importance 
too great to be exaggerated, but its place is secondary, not pri- 
mary. I do not believe in any creed, but I use certain creeds to 
express, to conserve, and to deepen my belief in God. What is 
offered to man’s apprehension in any specific Revelation is not 
truth concerning God but is the living God Himself (p. 322). 
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The present Bishop of Derby, Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in Authority 
and Freedom \ikewise demonstrated the same main stream of Angli- 
can thought. In his chapter on “Evangelical Catholicism,” he wrote: 


It has been said that today a Catholic tendency goes through 
the world. It is a tendency not toward Rome but towards syn- 
thesis and unity. Let me try to put into words the vision of the 
Church of Christ on earth as it might be hereafter, the prophetic 
vision as it hovers before our eyes. The ideal, then, is of a 
Church system which shall give supremacy above all things else 
to the eternal Gospel of God’s free grace and redemptive love in 
Jesus Christ, and which shall proclaim the primacy of the two 
great commandments of love towards God and of love towards 
man; a Church system, therefore, which shall be genuinely evan- 
gelical and free; at the same time a Church system which shall 
comprise within itself, held together in a free and lasting syn- 
thesis and genuinely penetrated by the inner spirit of the Gospel, 
those various elements of institutional and sacramental religion, 
of popular religious custom and devotional practice and spiritual 
mysticism, of moral discipline and of intellectual thought, which 
do not directly flow from the Gospel itself, but which neverthe- 
ead a, part of the historic inheritance of Christianity (pp. 
183f.). 


A third contemporary scholar, like Dr. Temple and Dr. Rawlinson 
enjoying a reputation above all lines of Church party, demonstrates 
the same essential point of view. In The Grace of God in Faith and 
Philosophy, Canon Leonard Hodgson, Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, dealt with the perennial problem of Pelagianism within 
the Church. He understood the underlying issue of the Reformation 
in much the same way as has been stated in this study, and likewise 
pointed out the danger of transforming the New Testament under- 
standing of faith and love into an externalized thing, as much a form 
of Justification by Works as medieval sacramentalism. He writes: 


Both Catholicism and Protestantism wish to bear witness to 
three positive truths: (1) Man’s salvation is God’s gift, freely 
given through the crucified and risen Christ. (2) Man’s rela- 
tion to God is a personal and ethical relation. This truth would 
be corrupted by any view which thought of man being ‘mechani- 
cally’ or ‘physically’ saved irrespective of his own personal char- 
acter. (3) Being God’s free gift, salvation is not in any sense 


earned by man or received as a reward for merit (p. 3). 
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Again Canon Hodgson writes: 


The attempt to safeguard personal moral responsibility by a 
doctrine of merit is the first step towards the degradation of Ca- 
tholicism; the better way is by the doctrine of justification by 
faith. The doctrine of justification by faith needs safeguarding 
against Pelagianism, and Catholic sacramentalism rightly under- 
stood will here give Protestantism help where it needs it most. 
Let us take first the doctrine of justification by faith. It is by 
faith that man lavs hold on the forgiveness offered by God in 
Christ and is restored to his true life of growth in communion 
with God. This faith expresses itself in acknowledgement of sin- 
fulness and impotence, in personal loyalty to Christ and reliance 
upon Him for strength to serve Him. This faith is both the ex- 
pression of the man’s own free response to the love of God 
shown forth in Christ, and also God’s gift through which the 
man responds (p. 170). 


As Canon Theodore O. Wedel maintains, in The Coming Great 
Church, 


The ultimate problem of religion is the problem of the Divine- 
Human Encounter. It is the problem of bridging the gulf be- 
tween holy divine love and human guilt. The Gospel is the 
drama of that bridging. Christ is the final Mediator. The 
Church is built on that Faith. The central doctrine of the 
Reformation, Justification by Faith, seized upon this insight. 
This doctrine has been misinterpreted often, but the whole Bible 
supports it. The essential meaning of it is that the gulf between 
man and God has been crossed. Christ’s work has been accom- 
plished. No further sacrifice is needed except the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. No good works are needed except as 
they are a necessary response to the acceptance, in penitence and 
faith, of the unearned love of God (p. 98). . . . The first step 
toward a united people of God is the rediscovery of our com- 
mon heritage in basic Apostolic faith (p. 119). 


While the foregoing citations can hardly be regarded as an exhaust- 
ive survey of the subject, they indicate, nevertheless, that representa- 
tive Anglican thinkers, acknowledged as such by all major groups 
within the Anglican Communion, have appreciated the primacy of 
New Testament faith in all questions of Christian thought and action. 
The original Anglican Reformers dealt with the problem of their age 
from this point of view, and the Anglican statesmen of the twentieth 
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century are dealing with problems which arise out of the circum- 
stances of our age, yet the basic understanding is the same. 

But while justification by faith has always been central in main 
stream Anglican thinking, it has tended to be taken for granted since 
the passing of the original Reformation conflict, except when someone 
like Canon Hedgson deliberately deals with the same subject matter. 
It is certainly true that this central affirmation has not been given the 
attention it ought to have received in those circles interested in 
Christian reunion, where it has generally been assumed to be accepted 
without its implications for Christian reunion being worked through 
systematically. The Anglican conferees who negotiated the agree- 
ment with the Church of Sweden were faced with this issue, but the 
establishment of intercommunion took place without the opportunity 
offered being used by the entire Anglican Communion to think 
through its central affirmation explicitly. The recent suggestion of the 
Bishop of Madura, Dr. J. E. L. Newbiggin, that justification by faith 
is the first issue to be considered in questions of reunion (The Re- 
union of the Church, V1) has yet to receive the serious attention it 
deserves. Although Dr. Newbiggin came to the South India epis- 
copate from the Presbyterian tradition, he is, as a matter of fact, 
suggesting nothing which should be strange to Anglican ears. 

It is not enough to pay lip service to the insights of the New 
Testament and to assume that everybody either knows what he means 
or means what he says when he subscribes to a great traditional 
doctrine like Justification by Faith. It is possible that the cause of 
Christian reunion has been retarded by the fact that negotiators have 
so often tended to assume that they were “one in the faith” by agree- 
ing to verbalisms. Perhaps they have been precisely one in the faith, 
du the very process of discovering the fact would establish the rela- 
tive significance of other issues—since no tradition can have any value 
in Christian thought and practice whatsoever if it is distinctly at 
variance with the central faith itself. 

While there is room certainly for variant emphases and customs 
within the larger Church, it is impossible for those who hold to the 
faith of the New Testament to compromise with any tradition which 
suggests or implies works as necessary for salvation. Church order 
and discipline, worship and sacrament are to be considered as means 
by which the central faith is appreciated, expressed, interpreted, 
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strengthened, focussed, sharpened, and made available in the continu- 
ing life of the Christian fellowship. 

Questions of the significance of tradition of this type, which are of 
proven value in human experience age after age, have to be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the Gospel, not vice versa. But re- 
gardless of any values accruing from subscription to either the ne- 
cessity of baptism by immersion, as held by American Southern Bap- 
tists, or acknowledgement of the Roman Pontiff as head of the 
Church on earth, as held by the Roman Catholics, these doctrines 
are heretical in that they are a form of justification by works. Chris- 
tians, who are loyal to the New Testament faith, can discuss all sorts 
of questions of real but secondary importance, provided that all the 
discussants are clear as to what they mean by their common appreci- 
ation of justification by faith as the “foundation of the Church,” to 
use Hooker’s term. They have nothing whatever to discuss with 
those who make some form of works prior, or equivalent, either 
overtly or by implication, to faith in Christ Jesus as all-sufficient for 
our salvation. 

We shall rejoice greatly, when in the Providence of God, extrem- 
ists on both sides of the central New Testament faith are led to re- 
pent so that we may converse in the same language. It is not that 
Anglicans and others who are loyal to the Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith are sinless themselves, but that this central doctrine can only 
be compromised at the expense of the Church itself ceasing to be a 
Church in a New Testament sense, so that the result of compromise, 
even if it leads to organic union, is in the nature of a political merger 
rather than the knitting together of the Body of Christ. 

As we approach negotiations with Christian groups which, like 
ourselves, subscribe to the New Testament faith, although its six- 
teenth-century articulation may have been by different people in 
somewhat different words, we know that the clarification of our cen- 
tral convictions by discussion of these directly, instead of taking 
them for granted, will establish that spirit of brotherhood in the faith 
which will make it possible to deal with real differences on the level 
of sacrament and order with charity and understanding. In making 
this suggestion, we are not making any innovation at all, but are 
making available for Anglican participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment the main stream of the faith as our communion has always held 


it. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON MANICHEISM 


By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


Le Manichéisme: son fondateur, sa doctrine. By Henri-Charles Puech. Publications 
de Musée Guimet: Bibliothéque de Diffusion, Vol. LVI. 1949, pp. 197. Fr. 700. 


The importance of Manicheism is recognized by all students of the 
history of religions. Although in form and also in origin it was a 
syncretistic faith, combining Zoroastrian dualism and Christian soteri- 
ology and owing a vast debt to the “gnostic” tradition and termi- 
nology, it was nevertheless an independent religion, in its own right. 
The wide extent of its influence, even upon later Christianity; the 
range of its missionary expansion, from Algeria and the Atiantic sea- 
board across Egypt to Turkestan and China; its long survival, for 
eleven or twelve centuries—all these factors entitle it to consideration 
as one of the “great” religions of mankind, and command our in- 
terest in its history and doctrines. But for many centuries it was 
little known—or inaccurately; even those who professed it were scant- 
ily acquainted with its earliest history. Even St. Augustine, who in 
his youth had been for nine years a Manichean “auditor”, knew its 
early history only from Tertullian and Cyprian, and sums up his in- 
formation by describing it as “founded by a Persian named Manes”. 
Modern scholars have had to rely, until certain important recent dis- 
coveries had taken place, upon the stray bits of information conveyed 
(usually uncritically) by polemics, gossip, and caricature. Even the 
important dates in Mani’s life and career were uncertain, while his 
teaching, and the scriptures, prayers, and hymns of his followers 
were known only at second hand. The main source of information 
was the Acta Archelai, written in the second quarter of the fourth 
century by Hegemonius; but the problem for scholars was how to 
disentangle truth from fiction in this source. Professor Puech demon- 
strates the way in which this work can be tested by the newly re- 
covered documents, and made to yield its quota of reliable testimony. 

These new sources are as follows: (1) the fragments found at Tur- 
fan, in Chinese Turkestan, and published partly in 1904 by F. W. K. 
Miiller in a Berlin Academy Sitzungsbericht, and partly in 1933-34 
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by F. C. Andreas and W. Henning. These comprise an account of 
Mani’s discourse before the king Bahram; two accounts of Mani’s 
missionary journeys; four accounts of the death and ascension of the 
prophet. The language of these fragments is Parthian or Middle 
Persian. Three other fragments, also in Parthian, were published in 
1942 by W. B. Henning, one recounting Mani’s last journey and the 
others describing Manichean missions in the East. (2) A group of 
documents in Coptic, found at Medinet Madi in Egypt in 1931—not 
all of them published even today, twenty years later! These include 
certain Homilies, an account of the Passion of Mani, and the story 
of the Manichean church down to the end of the third century; the 
first of the Kephalaia, describing the coming of the prophet into this 
world, the revelations that led to his mission, and his first missionary 
journeys; certain hymns from the Manichean Psalter, especially those 
for the celebration of the sacred Béma (the liturgical commemoration 
of Mani’s Passion) ;* a collection of Letters of Mani, containing im- 
portant information upon the organization and propaganda of the 
Manichean church, and a Church history in 250 pages, from the 
death of Mani to the beginning of the fourth century. (3) Finally, a 
British Museum manuscript (Stein 508) which contains a compend- 
ium or Catechism of the religion of the “Buddha of Light, Mani,” 
translated July 16, 731 from Iranian into Chinese, by imperial order! 
The first of its four sections contains a biography of Mani, with 
dates. (4) Outside the Manichean orbit are certain discoveries re- 
lating to Iranian and Zoroastrian history which help to fix the dates 
for Mani’s life: e.g. the life of Kartir, the leader of the Magi in the 
prosecution of Mani. (See pp. 27-29). 

Chief among the results of the discovery of this new material are 
(a) the explicit dating of Mani’s birth (Apr. 14, 216 A.D.) and 
death (Feb. 26, 277 A.D.), and (b) the recovery of a more original 
acount of his martyrdom, stripped of its later hagiographical accre- 
tions and embellishments (crucifixion, flaying, etc.). He was in 
prison for 26 days, it appears, during which time—like Socrates and 
others—he was visited by disciples, one of whom, Sisinnios, he chose 
to be his successor. At last he uttered a long prayer for his church 
(cf. John 17), and bade farewell to his disciples (cf. John 14-16), 


and died of exhaustion. 


*These three were published by Kohlhammer at Stuttgart, and are still available. 
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It is difficult for a modern reader, even with the help of this brilli- 
ant and successful exercise in historical criticism, to feel much en- 
thusiasm for the movement or its founder. How can anyone have 
hailed him, “O noble herald, who roused my soul from its slumbers!” 
(Turfan fragment M32)? Or how can anyone have sung, as in the 


Chinese Hymnary at London (str. 135) ?— 


I also invoke the universal, the venerable Mani, 

The guide, the Lamp of Wisdom, the Sun of Protection and of 
Awakening, 

Who has come from this Great Light into this world, 

And has spread and exalted the Righteous Law, redeeming the 
Good Sons. 


But in order to understand or to share the religious feelings evoked 
by Mani one must take into account, and share, not only the reli- 
gious tradition of his period, the closing centuries of antiquity, and 
of his part of the world—pretty much the whole civilized world in the 
third and following centuries! The background is what, for lack of 
a better term, we usually designate as Gndsis: not the specile Chris- 
tian “gnosticism” of Basilides, Valentinus, and others, but the whole 
world-wide theory of the degradation of the soul through contact with 
matter, salvation as release from the prison-house of the flesh, “sal- 
vation by knowledge,” the ethics of ascetical renunciation, in a word 
“Hellenistic spirituality”, or what Paul Wendland offered as a defini- 
tion of Gnosticism, viz. “the theology of syncretism.” To Mani, it 
seemed that the old religions had failed, chiefly because their found- 
ers (Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus) had not written down their teach- 
ing, but had left it to their disciples to write the scriptures of their 
faith, often with misinterpretations, glosses, and interpolations. Mani 
decided to write his own scriptures, and to enjoin his disciples to copy 
faithfully, neither adding nor subtracting from them. His eschatology, 
owing much to the Christian (cf. p. 84), presupposed the finality of 
his revelation: “Wisdom and good works have been handed down in 
a perfect succession, from age to age, by the Messengers of God. At 
one time they were set forth by the prophet named Buddha, in the 
region of India; at another by Zoroaster, in Persia; at another by 
Jesus, in the West. Thereafter, the Revelation has come and the 
Prophecy has been made known in the last age by me, Mani, the 
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Messenger of the God of Truth in Babylonia” (from the Shapirag4n; 
qu. on p. 59). 

The first part of this volume deals with the life of Mani, as recon- 
structed by aid of the newly discovered texts, the second part with 
his doctrine. Manicheism was a religion designed ab initio to be 
universal, missionary, a religion of a book (with seven canonicai 
scriptures, p. 67), whose dogmas were fixed for all time; yet it was a 
composite, syncretistic religion, “gnostic” in type, and accompanied 
by—or expressed in—a florid and fanciful mythology (pp. 73ff.). One 
is impressed constantly by the parallels to be found in Christianity— 
those in primitive Christianity perhaps the source of some of Mani’s 
doctrines or ideas; those in later centuries sometime in part the re- 
sult of Manichean influence—e.g. in St. Augustine’s ethics and his 
theory of history (the two cities), or the Passion-mysticism of the 
later Middle Ages. There are also contacts with Judaism—e.g. the 
final conflict between Good and Evil, though both religions are no 
doubt dependent in this respect upon Zoroastrianism. 

M. Puech’s little volume provides the student of the history of re- 
ligions with a most valuable summary of current research in this 
field, and at the same time with the positive results, set forth in brief 


compass, reached by one who is an expert in the field. On one point 
only does it seem to me lacking in clarity: p. 71, where the creation 
of the world by the good God is denied; contrast the note on pp. 
153f., where the opposite is affirmed. ‘The author has in view a 
larger work upon the “phenomenology of Gnosis”, where no doubt 
such details will be more fully set forth and without possibility of 
misunderstanding. 
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Systematic Theology. Vol. I. By Paul Tillich. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. 300. $5.00. 


The number of “systematic theologies” now appearing suggests that 
the desire to write and read such works is a portent of our time. 
There is Barth’s Kirkliche Dogmatik (“Ecclesiastical Dogmatics”, of 
which the volume of Prolegomena alone has beeen translated as “The 
Doctrine of the Word of God”), Aulén’s The Faith of the Christian 
Church (“Den allmanneliga kristna tron”) and Brunner’s Dogmatics, 
of which the first volume has been translated as The Christian Doc- 
trine of God. Now we have Tillich’s Systematic Theology. This last, 
by a wonderful Providence, is the only one to be thought out and 
written in our beautiful mother tongue. 

The most striking thing about this work is its apologetic character. 
It is quite frankly a dialogue between classical Chrstianity and mod- 
ern man. In this it is analogous to the work of the second century 
Apologists who mediated between Christianity and late classical cul- 
ture. By means of the Logos, subjective and objective reason, they 
contributed to both Christianity and Greek philosophy. On the one 
hand they related the positive event “Jesus Christ” to the rational 
and ontological structures of being. On the other hand they shored 
up the sagging enterprise of philosophy. 

In Tillich’s case, the common point which makes the apologetic en- 
terprise possible is the residual Christian humanism in western cul- 
ture. Modern western culture is thus Christian in “substance” and 
secular in “form”. If the former makes the apologetic task possible, 
the latter makes it necessary. 

As in the case of the Apologists, this approach makes possible a 
contribution to both parties of the dialogue. On the one hand, mod- 
ern man will destroy the remnants of the Christian “substance” un- 
less he restores the Christian “form”. Modern man must understand 
the inevitability of faith of some kind and his own hostages to the 
Christian faith. On the other hand even Christians are modern men, 
and the alienation of Christianity from modernity points to a gap 
between the faith of Christians and their mind and life. Until Chris- 
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tianity is thought out in the way modern man thinks, it has not really 
won him and its symbols are alien. 

The method used to effect the apologetic task is the “method of 
correlation”. The correlation referred to is that of “anthropological 
questions” and “theological answers”. Human reason asks questions 
which it cannot answer but which must be answered; this is the 
“point of contact” between reason and revelation. Revelation alone 
provides answers, but they are answers, not bolts out of the revela- 
tional blue. 

There are five correlations in Tillich’s system: Reason and Revela- 
tion; God and Being; Christ and Existence; The Holy Spirit and 

; Life; History and the Kingdom of God. Only the first two are treated 
in the present volume. 

This reviewer heard the late Archbishop Temple say that the pro- 
blem of revelation was the most important problem facing theology 
today. Tillich would probably agree. Modern man in some sense 
cannot receive revelation because he believes (sic!) that such a thing 
as revelation is not possible. This curious situation (which Tillich 
calls “autonomy’’) requires that revelation, without which man cannot 
live, be unacknowledged and therefore uncriticized. In the very act 
of reception, revelation is transformed into “knowledge” and thus can 
never be received in its own proper form nor in its highest manifesta- 
tions. 

= With St. Augustine and St. Anselm, revelation and faith came in 
their own proper nature and came ‘irst. Then reason became possible. 
Reason was certified by revelation. Reason thereupon organized, 
rationalized, and defended revelation. This situation, where reason 
and revelation deeply interpentrate each other, Tillich calls “The- 
onomy.” 

Beginning with St. Thomas Aquinas a new situation developed. 
Unaided reason is a possibility and it can and does know Being-itself, 
God Himself. Special revelation complements and completes this 
natural revelation. There is some relation between reason and (spe- 
Fe cial) revelation. Revelation certifies the results of reason (natural 
revelation) which are otherwise only probable, whereas revelation is 
by authority and cannot be rationalized completely, as with Anselm. 
The trends thus initiated by Thomas are carried to their extreme by 


Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. At the end of the develop- 
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ment, reason is autonomous and revelation is dark, authoritarian— 
“heteronomous”, Tillich calls it. 

With Augustine, Tillich agrees that there is a dualism between 
cuestioning, self-defeating reason and answering revelation. There 1s 
no smooth mediation between kinds of revelation as with ‘Thomas. 
With Augustine and against Thomas, there is the innermost accord 
between answered reason and the Christian answer. With Thomas and 
against Augustine, Tillich agrees that there is revelation in reason— 
but as a question, not an answer. Reason which is as discredited as 
Augustine discredits pre-Christian reason can scarcely be rehabilitated, 
even by revelation. 

The homiletical and pastoral value of Tillich’s system is nowhere 
more apparent than in the second “correlation”: God and Being. The 
Existentialists’ “encounter with nothingness” has shown the abyss 
of non-being to be more than a philosopher’s Black Douglas to 
frighten people with. Meaninglessness has engulfed industrialized 
masses and secular intellectuals alike. The therapeutic psychologists 
reveal how large a part anxiety and insecurity play in social and in- 
dividual life. Not since the days of the Greek tragedians has there 
been so clear an understanding of the weakness and sickness of being 
as such. The problem of being is raised today, as it was anciently, 
not idly but practically, not because of possession but because of loss 
of it. 

Tillich knows what secular thought does not, viz. that being is 
never found except in the form of “existence”, that is, a form of 
reality which contradicts its underlying being. Being is contradicted 
and its weaknesses are complicated thereby. Anxiety becomes guilty 
despair. “Death”, which is part of being, gets a “sting” from ex- 
istence. Inability to see how being and existence are intertwined leads 
to false diagnosis of the resulting problems, to Utopianism or despair. 

Tillich knows that the question of being and the question of ex- 
istence must be raised simultaneously and receive simultaneous an- 
swers. God who answers the question of Beng is at the same time 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ;” the doctrine of 
Creation is the Christian doctrine of Creation and no other. Only 
he who receives a redeemer can receive a Creator who really creates, 
i.e. overcomes the threat of non-being in anxiety, having-to-die, etc. 

Several final remarks. Sometimes systematic thought frightens us, 
because it seems to take us from the real world to an invented one. 
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But when, as in this case, the system leads us to the real world, its 
very articulation lends unity and rationality to the manifold of 
reality. Some years ago a colleague of this reviewer took A. E. 
Taylor’s Faith of a Moralist with him on a vacation. He lived with 
it for months and it became a turning point in his intellectual life. 
This present work is the kind to live with for a while. It raises an 
incredible number of common problems and answers them with the 
greatest authority. 


Virginia Theologica! Seminary Cuirrorp L. STANLEY 


Apostolic Succession: Is It True? By Felix L. Cirlot. Privately printed, 1948, pp. 
720. $6.00. 


This book is a massive volume of over 700 pages, and requires 
hard and sustained thinking. The distinguished and learned author 
builds a powerful and deeply sincere argument for his position. 
Perhaps a more accurate title for the book would The Catholic Doc- 
trine of Apostolia Succession, for it not amy doctrine of succession 
that he deals with, but the traditional ‘Catholic’ one. 

This reviewer has read this book along with Christian Unity: The 
Anglican Position, by G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, and Walter 
Lowrie’s Ministers of Christ. One cannot but be impressed by the 
markedly different mood and temper of Dr. Cirlot’s book in com- 
parison with the other two. One might compare the difference in 
tone to that between II Peter, Titus, and Jude, on one hand, and 
the Synoptic Gospels or the Galatian and Roman letters of St. Paul 
on the other. One is perhaps even more prone to compare this 
book with the spirit and tone of Numbers and Leviticus in the Old 
Testament. Jf the Christian life is essentially a new law, then this 
book will probably be the last word for some time to come in these 
matters. But for all those who have been deeply impregnated by 
Paul’s teaching on grace, faith, agdépé, this book will not touch the 
heart or convince the mind, despite its rigid logical argument. 

The very methodology of Dr. Cirlot precludes any other finding 
from his evidence. Is it possible to take one aspect of early Chris- 
tian life, isolate it violently from its proper setting in the totality of 
Christian life, and still expect to understand or judge it rightly? 
Just as one cannot hope to understand a frog’s true life by studying 
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in a biological laboratory a frog upon a dissecting desk, for one may 
come away from such study with merely physiological data and yet 
miss the true life of the frog in the pool of water; so too, we cannot 
expect to take the ministry, with the very fragmentary literary evi- 
dences which the New Testament or even the early second century 
afford us, and lift it out of basic relationship to the Christian life 
of the ‘fellowship’, of agapé, faith, hope, repentance, obedience, thank- 
fulness—and even begin to understand the nature of the ministry of 
the apostolic or sub-apostolic church. For the heart of the ministry 
is a call from God’s Christ, with the recognition of that call by the 
Christian fellowship and the giving of a sphere of function within 
the one church—the precise form which that ministry will take under 
changing circumstances is by nature peripheral. As evidence that 
this claim has strong Anglican support, I would quote from Hooker 
(Works, p. |xxvii, as quoted by Bell, pp. 20f): 


“It is enough with them (Jewel, Whitgift, Cooper) to shew 
that the government by archbishops and bishops is ancient and 
allowable; they never venture to urge its exclusive claim, or to 
connect the succession with the validity of the holy Sacraments.” 


And also, 


“Where the church must needs have some ordained, and nei- 
ther hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain; in case of 
such necessity, the ordinary institution of God hath given often 
times, and may give, place.” (Italics mine.) 


We look in vain even to the writings of the Fathers for any ex- 
clusive claim that for all times in the future no other form of minis- 
try than the threefold can be followed. The effectiveness and success 
of the three-fold ministry is sufficient to account for its perpetuation— 
as also the very spirit of conservatism which always infects institu- 
tional religion. We certainly have no evidence from the extant 
apostolic literature which would compel us to believe that the three- 
fold ministry in rigid succession was the mind either of Christ or of 
the Apostles. That certain writers of the second century so believed 
in no way compels us to accept their interpretation, for when we 
read the apocryphal literature of that same period we in no wise find 
ourselves compelled to accept their puerile and superstitious recon- 
structions of what must have been the childhood of Jesus. The Church 
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in drawing up its Canon of Scriptures did not—and this is note- 
worthy—include any document which is in any major sense concerned 
with the formal ministry of the Church. 

In the Ordinal of the Anglican Church the candidate for the 
priesthood 1s solemnly enjoined to reply to the Bishop’s question, 
“Are you determined, out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to your charge; and to teach nothing, as necessary to 
eternal salvation, but that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by Scripture?” The Ordinal supplies him 
with the answer: “I am so persuaded, and have so determined, by 
God’s grace.” If a particular form of ministry has not been ex- 
pressly enjoined in the New Testament, then it surely cannot be 
required of any Christian. There is plenty of room within Christian 
faith for true agnosticism.. There are matters which are necessary 
for salvation, and first and foremost among them is the word brought 
to men by Jesus Himself, the word repent. Paul would sum up the 
whole Christian life in the conception of agdpé. Religion is forever 
fraught with the danger that the “traditions of the elders” shall 
make of none effect the “commandments of God.” There is some- 
thing in sinful human nature which cannot tolerate spiritual freedom, 
life under the Spirit, but would return to the religion of Law. 

It is the spirit and temper of Dr. Cirlot’s book which invalidates his 
logical conclusions from selected premisses. There will be few, if 
any, evangelical Christians who after reading this massive tome will 
feel compelled by loving obedience to accept his position. Those 
who already share his convictions will rejoice in the myriad logical 
defenses which he offers. One is glad that Lambeth has recognized the 
fruits of the non-episcopal minstries. It is not episcopacy that the 
divided churches resist, but the exclusive claim of the Catholic Dogma 
of Apostolic Succession. That God recognises the ministries of di- 
vided churches and honors them by using them to impart His gifts 
of saving forgiveness—no higher recognition need be sought than 
that. The dav will come when Catholic Churches—Roman, Angli- 
can. Orthodox—must repent and own their common guilt for a di- 
vided Christendom. All have sinned, and all need to repent. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific Cuartes F. Wuiston 
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Enthusiasm, A Chapter in the History of Religion, with Special Reference to the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries. By R. A. Knox. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1950, pp. vili + 622. $6.00. 

“Loyalty to the establishment and no toleration for enthusiasm” 
ran the famous inscription on an 18th-century church bell, expressive 
of the spirit of that age in many parts of Christendom. In its strong 
original sense, not its watered-down modern meaning, enthusiasm, 
the appeal from the Church become conventional to its Lord and 
Master, is an inevitable protest against the dominance of the ra- 
tionalist, the administrator, or the careerist in the visible church. The 
results may be heretical, disruptive, or lunatic, but the protest arises 
from “a suspicion, not ignobly entertained, that a church in alliance 
with the world has unchurched itself” (p. 590). The 17th and 18th 
centuries saw a series of such protests—Jansenists, Quietists, Mo- 
ravians, Methodists—very different yet strangely interlocking. In the 
present volume Msgr. Knox gives us the fruits of studies of these 
movements which have fascinated his spare time for many years. To 
round out the story he carries his survey back through Quakers and 
Anabaptists to mediaeval heretics and the Donatists and Montanists 
of the early Church; and notes briefly the continuance of “enthus- 
iasm” in such later groups as Shakers and Irvingites. 


Enthusiasm possesses the charm and sparkle which one expects 
from its author. It does not profess ponderous learning, and refer- 
ences are sometimes rather sketchy, though an occasional untrans- 
lated quotation credits the reader with some knowledge of French. 
sut many facts have been assembled from obscure sources, as the 
author took advantage of access to one library or another—as in his 
wartime retreat at Aldenham he had the pleasure of cutting the 
pages of Lord Acton’s copy of the life of the Countess of Hunting- 
don by “A Member of the Houses of Shirley and Huntingdon”, a 
work of “pietism disfigured by unremitting snobbishness” which 
probably none have read with serious attention since Newman wel- 
comed it with a devastating review in 1840 (p. 484). Knox’s 
knowledge is wide, and his interpretations are generally sound; es- 
pecially valuable treatments are given to Donatism, mediaeval here- 
‘ies, Jansenism, and Quietism. Luther, who was first stimulus and 
then opponent of Protestant enthusiasm, is perhaps the only char- 
acter with whom Knox’s sympathy fails him. Otherwise he writes 
'o understand and comment, not to condemn, and traces brilliantly 
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an aspect of Church History which has a lesson for us all. The 
Catholic Church is dead without her prophets, evangelists, and 
mystics— 


the fires of spirituality may burn low, and we go on unconscious, 
dazzled by the glare of tinsel suns. How nearly we thought we 
could do without St. Francis, without St. Ignatius! (p. 591) 


Yet even such men become eccentric or worse if they break away 
from the guidance of the corporate body, and often misunderstanding 
is mutual—as it was, [ think one must say, in the case of John 
Wesley and the Church of England. 

Berkeley Divinity School 


E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


Der Glaube der Christenheit. By Helmut Thielecke. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 2d ed., 1949, pp. 475. DM 9.50. 


While Stuttgart was being bombed in the last war, a professor who 
had been driven from his post in Heidelberg was delivering in the 
cathedral a series of Thursday evening lectures. After the destruction 
of the cathedral in July 1944 the lectures were interrupted for two 
months and resumed in Bad Cannstadt. Thirty-two of these lectures 
are here published. 

The purpose of the lectures was to present constuctive theological 
teaching to the large throng of people who attended, to “present 
Christian dogma in lay language”, as the author phrases it. The 
order of subjects is not that of any technical theological treatise; Dr. 
Thielecke is a dogmatic preacher and neither an exhorter nor an 


essayist. 

His point of departure is the condition of the world as illustrated 
by the Germany of 1940. The debacle of 1944-1945, which he ex- 
perienced in its most horrible form, is regarded as the inevitable re- 
sult of the modern attitude to God. He emphasizes that he means 
the God of the Old and New Testaments as over against the pan- 
theistic impersonality of Hegel, or the crass materialism of Nietzsche 
who would fain “free the world of God,” or the “felt” God of 
Schleiermacher. This very personal God has established ten com- 
mandments which describe the kind of life necessary to man’s de- 
velopment of those peculiar potentialities which mark him as man. 
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To keep these commandments is to enter into the joy of the Lord; 
to break them is to court inevitable destruction. 

Keeping the commandments, however, is far deeper than the phy- 
sical acts which are usually associated with them. The prohibition 
of murder comes to the fore at a time when thousands of youth are 
being killed in battle and bomb raid, and thousands of others in con- 
centration camps. All this is the result of separation from God, but 
the separation is radical. Taking the words of Jesus which describe 
murder and adultery as sins of the heart and mind as well as of phy- 
sical act, he points out that prostitution is not confined to brothels 
and houses of assignation; it appears whenever love degenerates 
from the complementary meeting of two souls into “seizing and tak- 
ing for purpose of physical satisfaction.” By this token much legal- 
ized marriage becomes prostitution. He proposes the broad thesis 
that he who makes any kind of use of another as a means to an 
end degrades and prostitutes that other because he loses sight of the 
image of God in him. “Whoever makes use of another as a means 
to an end degrades him, murders him, and takes from his royal 
forehead the divine image. He does no less”. 

The lectures of the second group are based upon the first article of 
the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in God . . . the Creator. . .” Differ- 
ent Weltanschauungen are reviewed and all are dismissed which re- 
gard God as anything less than the Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe, the “wholly other” who reveals himself in this world as 
well as in a future world. 

In some portions of the book the author, as he himself indicates, 
labors to restrain his language lest his emotion become excusably 
rampant. In other parts he speaks with the calmness of a professor 
analyzing a serious subject. Except for local and geographical ref- 
erences, the book might well be addressed to America. 

Chicago, Illinois Roypen Keirn YERKES 


New York: Scrib- 


Tne Christian in Philosophy. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. 


ners, 1951, pp. 266. $2.75. 

The author of this important book has written several other in- 
teresting volumes. One of them appeared in this country just before 
the present work and dealt with the meaning of the Christian faith 
for our times. Entitled No Faith of My Own, the earlier book en- 
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deavors to show that the age-long tradition of Christianity speaks 
with significant and pointed authority to our own age, illuminating 
its dark spots and providing a rea! “faith for living.” 

In the present book, he is concerned with the relationship between 
the two disciplines of theology and philosophy. An interesting and 
in some ways provocative first section gives an historical analysis 
of the two as they have influenced and affected one another. With 
due respect to St. Thomas Aquinas, Dr. Casserley believes that there 
can be no such thing as a Christian philosophy; while with due 
respect to Kierkegaard, he also insists that theology does require 
philosophical expression and cannot avoid stating itself in the idiom 
of the philosopher. 

His second section, which is his own reconstruction, develops this 
thesis. The actual experience of the religious man is existential; yet 
it can and must be “thought about.” Hence there will always be a 
; philosophical demand laid upon the Christian theologian. On the 
| other hand, specific philosophical systems have a tendency to pervert 
or distort the emphases found in the historic faith, rooted as this is 
in events in history which must be appreciated and understood. 
About the history upon which Christian faith is based, Dr. Casserley 
is very illuminating. He rejects the naive idea that we can get to 
the facts without going through their interpretation in the Christian 
community; Form-Criticism, whatever else it may have done, has 
made this entirely plain. This means that we must take the primitive 
witness, as found in the Scriptures (which are themselves the de- 
liverance of the faith as it found high meaning in the events of 
Jesus’ life, teaching, death, resurrection), and see that it is in the 
rich complex of Christian faith, worship and life that this witness 
has its significance and, so to say, “comes alive for us.” 

There are few books known to the reviewer which have such a 
wide sweep and are, generally, on what seems to him the right track. 
As he read this profound discussion of a perennial disturbing problem, 
he was reminded again and again of Miss Dorothy Emmet’s The 
Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, and although Dr. Casserley has 
some critical remarks to make about this notable volume by Miss 
Emmet, it would be helpful if the two were read together, for in a 
real sense they supplement each other. 

One particular point is worth noting: the author discusses with 
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special clarity the way in which Christian faith is rooted in “the 
singular,” the event which because it is an event in history is there- 
fore unique; he feels that the fundamental difficulty with most philo- 
sophical approaches to Christianity is that almost invariably they are 
unable to deal with this “singularity,” reducing it instead to the 
“particular’—which is a quite different thing. It is at this point 
that Kierkegaard and the existentialists are peculiarly valuable; where 
they go wrong is in their assumption that because of the “singularity” 
of the Christian event it is impossible even to talk meaningfully 
about it—all one can do is accept or reject. But this makes Chris- 
tianity irrational in what is certainly an impossible way. For the 
Christian singular event is the “stance” from which we can in fact talk. 


General Theological Seminary W. Norman Pitrencer 


The Jews, Their History, Culture, and Religion. Edited by Louis Finkelstein. New 

York: Harper, 1950, two vols., pp. 1431. $12.00. 

“What questions should be answered in a book on Judaism and 
the Jews?” From the answering suggestions of some two hundred 
people there took form the thirty-five independent and uneven 
studies here presented. The final chapter by the editor attempts 
synthesis and the mention of omitted items. Many of the chapters 
attempt to be scholarly summaries and descriptions of the material; 
but even in a scholarly volume, fervor would have helped in many 
places rather than factual presentation. The material on Judaism, 
on the quality of Jewish thinking, on Jewish hopes and Jewish 
teaching is inadequate. The work is helpful for quick reference, 
but hardly for study or inspiration. 

The opening essay by William F. Albright on The Biblical Period 
proves to be one of the best and most valuable. The historical 
articles, and especially that by Cecil Roth on the Jews in Europe, 
are excellent. 

In Vol. II Ralph Marcus gives a judicious and scholarly review of 
Hellenistic Jewish literature. The articles by Halkin on Judaeo- 
Arabic, Fischel on Judaeo-Persian, and Mark on Yiddish literature 
are almost a catalogue or bibliography, as is the case with some of 
the other articles. The chief value in many of these is their re- 
minder that the Jews have lived in many cultures, neighbors to 
many governments, and acquainted with many milieux and religions. 
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In the course of the give and take, Jews have shared in the cultural 
life of their land and have also maintained and developed the unique 
and characteristic elements of Jewish faith and tradition. These are 
not sufficiently studied nor reported in these studies. 

Articles on theology and the substance of faith are few and inade- 
quate, while the chronicle of institutional agencies and organizations 
consumes too much space. Further, one wishes for more authorita- 
tive articles on the great topics of the Bible and Jewish faith, the 
Bible and its influence as the moral law through commentaries, the 
Bible as the life-blood in the thought and essence of Judaism. On 
the other hand, David Daiches has a commendable and valuable 
article on “The Influence of the English Bible”; and there are inci- 
dental and exciting studies reminding one of the considerabie Jewish 
interests in law, art, music, science, and medicine. 

One regrets to say that at essential points the work is incomplete. 
It is true that debates on the authority and inspiration of the Bible 
never tore the Jewish household. Nevertheless, this book does not 
consider fully the Jewish attitudes and beliefs on Revelation, Provi- 
dence, and similar major themes—even immortality is chiefly and 
briefly mentioned only in the editor’s summation. 

Boston City Hospital Davin B. 


The Assumption of our Lady in Catholic Theology. By Victor Bennett and Raymond 
Winch. New York: Macmillan, 1951, pp. 120. $1.00. 

This little book is written by two Roman Catholic laymen and 
made its appearance in England before the Roman Pontiff issued his 
dogmatic pronouncement on the Bodily Assumption of St. Mary. 
It is therefore a little out of date in the sense that the purpose of the 
authors—to give evidence why the dogma should not be proclaimed 
—was defeated. But in another way, the booklet is timely, for it pro- 
vides the Anglican apologist with a useful series of arguments to be 
used in demonstrating why our part of the Catholic Church at any 
rate cannot regard the bodily assumption of the Mother of Christ as 
part of the essential faith. 

After a survey of the contemporary situation, with attention to the 
tremendous pressure brought to bear upon the Vatican for the pro- 
nouncement, the authors proceed to a careful analysis of the histori- 
cal evidence and the dogmatic criteria. They show clearly that there 
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is no adequate early data for the bodily assumption, indicating par- 
ticularly the way in which the tradition grew largely on the basis of 
legendary material; they show that dogmatically the notion of a cor- 
poreal assumption of St. Mary cannot add to the honour rightly due 
to her, since (as they quote Mgr. Pohle as writing) “she is so very 
creat and holy that there is no need of exaggerating the graces with 
which she is endowed.” ‘The writers are certain that the Mother of 
Christ is chief of saints and deserving of all veneration short of wor- 
ship, but they feel that devotion to her must be governed by sound 
theology and not permitted to force theology into its own moid quite 
apart from historical evidence or dogmatic necessity. 

A final chapter rightly points out the enormous consequences of the 
dogmatic pronouncement (“if it be made”, they would say; but of 
course it has now been made, and the consequences are plainly be- 
fore us) in impeding movements towards Christian understanding and 
eventual Christian reunion. 

This is an excellent little book. It does much to show that the 
chief danger in the multiplication of dogmas about St. Mary is that 
it tends to turn Christianity into an unhistorical “mystery religion”, 
in which devotional impulses are given free rein, while sober criticism, 
sound theology, and regard for the communis sensus fidelium are 
forgotten in the process of exalting her whom we would honor as 
Blessed Mother of Incarnate God to a position which is very nearly 
that of deity itself. 

The General Theological Seminary W. Norman Pitrencer 


God Makes the Difference. By Edwin M. Poteat. New York: Harper, 1951, pp. ix 
+ 242. $3.00. 

The author of this book was for a number of years president of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; he is now minister of the Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church in Raleigh, N. C. This is the latest in a 
number of books by Dr. Poteat, many of them collections of sermons 
and addresses on the life and work of Christ. God Makes the Differ- 
ence shows the author’s homiletic training and experience; it is clearly, 
indeed interestingly, written, with ample illustrative material and 
with a deep concern for the moral imperatives in the Christian gos- 
pel. This is Protestant popular writing. 

Dr. Poteat’s purpose is to show that God, taken as “hypothesis” 
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or (in his own word) “invention”, illuminates and modifies every 
area of human life; in consequence, it is legitimate to claim that this 
“invention” is an idea which grows out of a real fact. In other words, 
because God—or rather, because faith in him—makes a profound 
difference in human living in such areas as history, home, school, 
market, the relation of the sexes, community, pain, death, therefore 
belief in him is justified. God is to be understood, then, in terms of 
the creativity, sense of fellowship, experience of love and self-sacrifice, 
the energizing and empowering, the contidence in victory over death, 
which come from faith in him. 

There is much that is illuminating in this discussion. Dr. Poteat 
does not fall into the error of saying that “because it works, it is 
true”, but he argues (and it is fair to argue thus) that what does 
make such a profound and important difference in our thinking about 
death, etc., has a claim to very serious consideration. This is popu- 
lar apologetic of a certain—and, in America, a popular—type. Many 
of us will feel that it begins at the wrong end and that it takes little 
account of significant new emphases in modern theological writing; 
but there can be no doubt that it is, in its way, suggestive. Further- 
more, we learn exactly where Dr. Poteat stands on many matters, 


and we are quite at liberty to disagree with him because there is no 
ambiguity in the man. 
General Theological Seminary W. Norman PItTTENGER 
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Jesus. By Rudolf Bultmann. Tibingen: 
Mohr, 1951, pp. 184. DM 6.80. 


This is a beautifully printed edition 
of Dr. Bultmann’s famous little book 
which was translated into English by 
Professors L. P. Smith and E. Huntress 
under the title Jesus and the Word 
(New York, 1934). The German text 
remains unaltered. 


Das Heilige Mahl im Glauben der Vil- 
ker. By Fritz Bammel. Gutersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1950, pp. 199 with a 
folding chart. DM 19. 


This is a study of the various types 
of sacred meal observed in various re- 
ligions and among various peoples, made 
with the hope of throwing light upon 
the different conceptions and rites of the 
Eucharist in the Christian Church. It is 
an important phenomenological study, and 
undoubtedly throws light, not only upon 
various theories or doctrines of the Eu- 
charist but also upon the whole area of 
sacral observance throughout the length 
and breadth of the history of religion. 


Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum 
und Spdatjudentum. By Hans Biet- 
enhard. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1951, pp. 
vi + 295. DM 24. 


A thorough investigation of the views 
of heaven or of the heavenly world as 
reflected in the literature of ancient Ju- 
daism and early Christianity. Full criti- 
cal use is made of the rabbinic sources 
as well as the early Christian. The curi- 
ous result is that for early Christianity 
cosmological views belonged to the apo- 
calyptic kerygma, while for Judaism they 
belonged to the secret lore of rabbinic 
tradition—which the rank and file, and 
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even the students of the rabbis, were 
not encouraged to study. Also, that 
Christianity (even in the early period— 
as witness the N. T. itself) is not tied 
to any one particular world-view. 


The Book of Jeremiah. By Julius A, 
Bewer. New York: Harper, 1951, 
pp. 80. $.75. 


The fifth issue in Harper’s Annotated 
Bible Series is the first of two volumes 
on Jeremiah, this one covering chapters 
1-25. There is an historical introduction, 
and the King James text is printed, with 
emendations and explanatory notes at the 
foot of the page. H. G. 


Index of Articles on the New Testament 
and the Early Church Published in 
Festschriften. Compiled by Bruce M. 
Metzger. Philadelphia: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1951, pp. xv + 
182. 

This is Volume V in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature Monograph Series, the 
editors of which have made an ex- 
ception to their rule of not publishing 
monographs exceeding 125 pages in order 
to make available this valuable reference 
work. Students of the Bible should be 
grateful to them for doing so, and are 
indebted to Dr. Metzger of Princeton 
for a most helpful work. 

The compiler points out in the preface 
that scholars commonly do their best 
work for Festschriften (homage volumes) 
out of a desire to honor a_ revered 
teacher, and it is common knowledge 
that such articles (Metzger found one 
running to 674 pages!) are usually “lost”. 
For not only is there no index to the 
articles by title, there is not even an 
index of the Festschriften themselves. 
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This work remedies both situatons: the 
first thirty-nine pages contain a list of 
the six hundred of the twelve hundred 
works consulted which proved to con- 
tain articles on the New Testament and 
the early church; and the remainder of 
the volume is a_ classified and cross- 
indexed list of twenty-one hundred and 
fifty individual articles, concluding with 
an author index. A brief description of 
the a.ticle is given where the title is not 
self-explanatory. Truly an _ invaluable 


' 
piece of research! H. G. 


Theologisches Warterbuch cum Neuen 
Testament. Bd. V, Lfg. 8: orego- 
mai-ouranos. Edited by Gerhard 
Friedrich. Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 
mer, June 1951, pp. 449-512. DM 
4.60. 


The magnificent Waérterbuch founded 
by the late Professor Gerhard Kittel is 
continuing at the same high level upon 
which it started out and pursued its 
way during the years of Dr. Kittel’s 
editorship. The present installment con- 
tains a_ series of important articles: 
orexis, orthos, horizo, horkos, hormé, oros, 
orphanos, hosios, osmé, osphus, ouranos, 
and their cognates. Volumes I-IV are 
now available in the reprint; libraries 
and individuals can obtain the whole 
work, up to its latest installment. That 
it is simply and absolutely indispensable 
to all serious study of the New Testa- 
ment is the unanimous testimony of all 
scholars, Protestant, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox—classicists, historians, 
and theologians alike. 


Geschichte der Leben-]esu-Forschung. By 
Albert Schweitzer. Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1951, pp 
xxviii + 659. DM 26. 


This epoch-making study of critical 
work on the Gospels and the life of 
Jesus from 1778 to 1901 was first pub- 
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lished in 1906, and was translated into 
English in 1910 under the title, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus. This is a 
photo-offset reprint of the second Ger- 
man edition of 1913 with a new fore- 
wo-d in which Schweitzer restates the 
problem whether Jesus shared the es- 
chatology of later Judaism with respect 
to the coming of the Kingdom of God 
and the Messiah, or put a_non-eschato- 
logical expectation in its place. H. G. 


Pau. and His Interpreters: a _ Critical 
History. By Albert Schweitzer. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951, pp. xi -+ 


This is an American edition of the 
book first published in 1912 in German 
(Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung) 
and in an English translation by W. 
Montgomery. It is a continuation of the 
author’s Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
and employs the same method. Studies 
of St. Paul from 1641 onward are sur- 
veyed, and it is shown how the domi- 
nant philosophical convictions of each 
period affected or even dictated the con- 
clusions arrived at. The survey brings to 
the fore the question of the relation of 
Paul to primitive Christianity, and the 
question whether his own thinking was 
Jewish or Hellenistic or a combination. 
Schweitzer’s conclusion that Paul’s re- 
ligion is an_ eschatological mysticism 
which is Jewish and not Hellenistic is 
elaborated in his Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle. 


The New Testament: A Conspectus. By 
J. W. Hunkin. London: Duckworth: 
New York: Macmillan, 1951, pp. 
126. $1.25. 


This is a volume in the Colet Library 
of Modern Christian Thought and Teach- 
ing. It is a concise, learned, and care- 
fully documented conservative introduc- 
tion to the New Testament written as 
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a haudbook for the layman. There is 
a fine summary chapter on the manu- 
scripts, a table of dates, and a_bibli- 
ography, together with other helpful ta- 
bles and charts. H. G. 


The Significance of Jesus. By W. R. 
Maltby. 

Finding God. By A. Herbert Gray. Lon- 
don: S. C. M. Press; New York: 
Macmillan, pp. 76 and 86 respec- 
tively. $.75 each. 


These are numbers 8 and 10 of the 
Viewpoints series, being previously pub- 
lished works revised and reissued. Both 
are works of popular apologetic, the first 
seeking to show the character of Jesus’ 
faith and its relevance for men of today, 
the second presenting the Christian way 
to faith in God. H. G. 


Christianity and Reason. Edited by Ed- 
ward D. Myers. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951, pp. Xiii 
+ 172. $3.00. 


“Seven essays written by members of 
the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal 
Church. They are all laymen and teach- 
ers in various colleges and universities 
of this country. The contributors are 
Theodore M. Greene of Yale, John Wild 
of Harvard, George F. Thomas of Prince- 
ton, Wilbur M. Urban of Yale, Lewis 
M. Hammond of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Howard Dykema Roelofs of the 
University of Cincinnati, and Helmut 
Kuhn (formerly at the University of 
North Carolina and Emory, now at Er- 
langen). The editor is at Washington 
and Lee. 

The common theme of the discussions 
is the relation between faith and reason, 
theology and philosophy, revealed re- 
ligion and natural religion. The papers 
are as a whole an interesting contribu- 
tion to contemporary theological thought; 
and several are of prime importance. 
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Srecial mention should be made of The- 
ology and Philosophy, by Thomas, which 
treats of the values of natural theology 
contra the difficulties raised on one hand 
by Aquinas and on the other by Barth. 
No less important is Urban’s The Lan- 
guage of Theology which considers the 
common but somewhat erroneous dis- 
tinction between the poetic and dra- 
matic language of religious feeling and 
the abstract, general language of the- 
ology. A. D. K. 


This We Believe! By Eric Montizambert. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 


1951, pp. xiv + 142. $2.00. 


The book is described as “A Brief 
Study of the Foundations of the Faith” 
and the author seems to have well ful- 
filled his announced objective. Written 
on a challenging note to the “honest pa- 
gan,” to the sincere but bewildered in- 
quirer, and the greatly confused college 
student, the discussion should provoke 
an interest in historic Christianity and 
the desire to learn more. 

Canon Montizambert is sensitive to 
the real problems facing the man of our 
time. Moreover, he is aware that the 
parodies of Christianity fail in meeting 
even halfway the deepest needs of indi- 
viduals and society. and thus arouse 
only contempt and rejection. 

The Foreword is by Chad Walsh. 

&. 


Prudentius, with an English Translation 
by H. J. Thomson. Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1949, pp. xvii + 401. $3.00. 


The early Christian classics included in 
the Loeb Classical Library are now ex- 
tended to include the poet and hymn- 
writer Prudentius; presently will be 
added St. Augustine’s City of God. 
Earlier volumes are Lake’s Apostolic Fa- 
thers and Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical His- 
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tory, Clement of Alexandria’s Protrepti- 
cus, St. Basil’s Letters (4 v.), and 
several others. The translations are ac- 
curate and reliable, and the texts are 
critically edited. Prudentius will be in 
two volumes. The first contans the 
Cathemerinon (“The Daily Round”), 
Apotheosis (“The Divinity of Christ’), 
Hamartigenia (“The Origin of Sin”), 
Psychomachia (“The Fight for Man- 
soul’), and the Contra Orationem Sym- 
machi, I (a reply to the pagan Symma- 
chus’s attack upon Christianity). Pru- 
dentius may not be the best of poets, 
but his hymn, “Of the Father’s love 
begotten” (in J. M. Neale’s translation) 
is still sung throughout the Church. 


F. Cc. G. 


A Shorter Service Book of the Christian 
Faith. Compiled by G. W. Briggs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950, pp. 128. $1.00. 


A new edition of the manual first 
printed for the (British) Air Training 
Corps in 1949 as Book of Divine Ser- 
vice. It contains a number of short 
services for various occasions and _ in- 
tentions, a collection of prayers and 
collects, and a selection of psalms and 
hymns. 


The Meaning of Shakespeare . By Harold 
C. Goddard. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1951, pp xii + 691. $6.00. 


A well known philosopher told me re 
cently that he has never come across 
a book that penetrated more deeply into 
the secret of Shakespeare’s philosophy 
than this one. A well known novelist, 
two of our leading literary critics—and 
scores of other persons—have pronounced 
this the most important book on Shake- 
speare they ever read. Dr. Goddard, 
who taught at Swarthmore from 1909 to 
1946, spent the last fifteen years of his 
life writing it, itself accordingly the 
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“precious life blood of a master spirit.” 
The interpretations of Lear and Hamlet 
are especially wonderful, and all lovers 
of the mighty Elizabethan will ponder 
and revel and wonder for a long time 
to come. It used to be said that the 
Bible and Shakespeare ought to be the 
two chief books on the clergyman’s 
desk. Certainly some of the best preach- 
ers have made Shakespeare almost as 
constant a study as the Bible, to the 
steady enrichment of their preaching— 
not only by way of “quotable passages” 
but by a deepened understanding of 
human life. If the parson has not read 
much poetry of late, here is a book 
which will revive his interest in the 
greatest English poet. 


A Treasury of Kahlil Gibran. Edited by 
Martin L. Wolf, translated by An- 
thony Rizcallah Ferris. New York: 
The Citadel Press, 1951, pp. xxv + 
417. $3.95. 

The early Arabic writings of the ta- 
mous Lebanese mystic, poet and philoso- 
pher are here collected in nine books. 
They include poems and the moving 
story-essays characteristic of the author 
of The Prophet. H. G 


So We Believe, So We Pray. By George 
A. Buttrick. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1951, pp. 256. $2.75. 


As the title suggests, this book is di- 
vided into two main sections, one deal- 
ing with belief, the other with prayer 
based upon the established belief. Both 
sections are written in penetrating, pun- 
gent manner, and abound in vivid illus- 
tations which clinch the points the author 
seeks to make. He writes with the note 
of unmistakable authority, and his deep, 
religious convictions have a marked con- 
tagious effect upon the reader. The Lord’s 
Prayer will mean much more to any 
one who prays. after reading this book. 

c. F. W. 
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A Note by the Editor 


Tue Ancuiican TueoLocicaL Review is now in its thirty-third 
year. It represents a labor of love on the part of a group of schol 
ars in the Protestant Episcopal Church who have kept it going, 
now for nearly a third of a century. It has never had, and has not 
now, any “overhead” of any kind—salaries, expense accounts, or 
staff. Its only expenses are for the printing and distribution of the 
Review. Its resources include subscriptions, a small income from 
advertising (of theological seminaries), and annual cash contribu- 
tions made by members of the Editorial Board and the Cooperat- 
ing Institutions—seven theological seminaries, four church colleges, 
and the Church Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Since 
1927, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary has generously pro- 
vided an office for the Review. It has always been solvent, and 
continues solvent today, in spite of periods of inflation, depression, 
and general economic disturbance. It was founded during World 
War I, has survived World War II, and we hope to keep it going 
through the years to come. 


It exists to serve the Episcopal Church and specifically the theo- 
logical interests of its clergy and other members. But it is also read 
by many persons outside the Episcopal Church; a large proportion 
of the subscribers are libraries, public, college and university, and 
theological. To all alike it seeks to interpret the Anglican tradition 
and outlook in theology, a tradition and an outlook which combine 
wide freedom with firm conviction, comprehension with catholicity, 
broad sympathy and understanding with a basic loyalty to the 
Christian faith “as this Church hath received the same.” 


Scholarly, authoritative articles by writers of recognized rank; 
book reviews and notes on new books by experts in their several 
fields; extended critiques; Notes and Comments, for briefer and 
sometimes technical contributions; the quarterly syllabi of the 
Church Congress, widely used by study groups throughout the 
Church—these characterize the ANGcLicAN THEOLOGICAL Review. 


Your subscription is earnestly solicited, if you are not now a 
subscriber. And if you are in a position to share with us in sub- 
sidizing the Review, a larger contribution will be most welcome. 


Subscriptions and financial contributions should be sent to the Rev. 
Percy V. Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Contributed articles should be sent to the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


Book reviews should be sent to the Rev. Holt H. Graham, 600 Haven 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


For reprints of Church Congress syllabi, address the Rev. Stanley W. 
Ellis, Secretary, 233 Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Inquiries relating to back numbers of the Review, including sets (a very 
few sets are still in stock), should be addressed to the Rev. Percy V. 
Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Che General Theological 


Chelsea Square : New York 11, N. Y. 
Under the control of the General Convention 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed and elective study. 


Four-year course for graduates, offering larger opportunities for 
specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to degrees of S.T.M. 
and D.Th. 


For catalogue and further details address 


THE DEAN 
1 CHELSEA SQUARE NEW YORK II, N. Y. 


Seabury-TAestern 
Theologtral 
Semtnary 


A Graduate School of | 
| 


Berkelep 
Divinity School 


FOUNDED 1854 


x 


38 Hillhouse Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 
Affiliated with Yale University 


For information write to the Dean 


Theology 
formed by the union of 
Seabury Divinity School and 
Western Theological Seminary 


For Catalogue and Additional 
Information Address 
THE DEAN 
600 Haven Street Evanston, Illinois | 
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